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EDITORIAL 


UHn! 

Eugene A.J. Moore 

Leliepvre 

W e are delighted to welcome to 
our pages the distinguished 
French military painter M. Eugene 
Leliepvre, who illustrates Tony de la 
Pocr’s second article on Napoleon’s 
Waterloo carriages. Bom in 1908. 
Mattre Leliepvre has been drawing 
horses for most of his life, and sold his 
first painting at the age of eight. After 
rapid progress at the School of Fine 
Arts at Lille he became a pupil of 
Francisquc Rebour and Georges 
Busson, both respected equestrian 
painters. He has studied military uni¬ 
form since 1926, beinga pupil of Pierre 
Benigni, and the collaborator with 
Cdt. Bucquoy in the famous Uniformes 
du Premier Empire card series. He was 
appointed an official painter to the 
French Army in 1951, the mounted 
branches always being favourite sub¬ 
jects (it was as a Horse Artillery NCO 
that he was mobilised in 1939). 
Particularly known for his work on the 
Atuien Regime, he is a modeller of 
renown — founder of Historex, and 
creator of a collection of superb 16in. 
fully clothed manikins. Maitre 
Lelidpvre has been married for 60 
years, and has a son. 

Our article on the surviving jacket 
of a King’s Regiment colour-sergeant 
of the 1820s is the contribution of 
Lt.Col. A.J. Moore, TD Born in 
Liverpool in 1924, he enlisted in The 
King’s Regiment (Liverpool) in August 
1942 and served until 1953, in 
Gibraltar, Egypt, Italy, Austria and West 
Africa. He continued to serve in the TA 
and the Army Cadet Force until 1979, 
and is now Chairman of the 
Regimental Museum Committee and 
of the Liverpool branch of the 
Regimental Association. Col. Moore’s 
interests in military history extend to 
model-painting as well as more schol¬ 
arly pursuits. 

Paul Cornish, who contributes 
our Gallery piece on the tragic Russian 
soldier Andrei Vlasov, was bom in 
Devon in 1959, and graduated from the 
University of Bimiingham in 1981. He 
worked at the British Museum for 
more than five years; and is currently a 
research assistant in the Imperial War 
Museum's Dept of Exhibits and 
Firearms. His breadth of interest will 
be noted by those who have read his 
interesting Men-at-Arms book on 
Henry VIll’s army, or his work on 
firearms of the Chinese Nationalist 
forces 1937-45 in the IWM Review. 

Our orders of battle for the British 
forces of all three services currently 
deployed in the Gulf arc the work of 
Michael Cox, a specialist compiler of 
‘orbats’ of many periods. Mike, born in 
1938, did his national service in the 
RAF; after early retirement from a 
teachingcareer he devotes himself full¬ 
time to his lifelong interest in the 
organisational and OOB aspects of 



almost all periods of military and naval 
history, and offers a paid service to 
researchers in his field of interest. His 
work has appeared previously in spe¬ 
cialist publications such as the World 
Ship Society's Warship Supplement 
and the Journal of the Napoleonic 
Association. He has published mono¬ 
graphs on the organisation and OOBs 
of all armies involved in the Crimean 
war. Mike lives in Manchester, wc have 
remarked before on the impressive 
group of military historians produced 
by that city. 

Some of the 
photographs from 
our Gulf article arc 
contributed by our 
friend Yves Debay 
— co-author of the 
colour photo-book 
on the US and Arab 
build-up in the 
Gulf, Operation 
Desert Shield: The 
First 90 Days. Yves, bom in 1954 in the 
Belgian Congo of part-Belgian, part- 
French family, did his Belgian national 
service as a tank NCO. In 1978 he 
joined the Rhodesian Army, initially 
serving in the RLI, but later transferred 
to the Armoured Car Regiment. He 
preferred not to be stuck in a turret; 
and in 1978-80 served with the 
Support Troop during many opera¬ 
tions. He left the unit as a corporal. 
Inl981 he joined the South African 
Defence Force, surviving pathfinder 
training with 44 Para Bde., and taking 
part in operations deep in Angola. After 
bodyguard work he turned to full time 
military journalism in 1985; and has 
been a frequent and major contributor 
to the French magazine RAIDS. Yves’s 
hobbies include parachuting and div¬ 
ing. At the time of going to press he was 
back in the Gulf, where we hear from 
another source that he is a popular fig¬ 
ure with the British forces — not 
always the case with French journal¬ 
ists. 

Gallipoli Revisited 

We are asked to note a battlefield tour 
of the Gallipoli Peninsula and associat¬ 
ed sites — departing London 
(Stansted) on 20 April and returning27 
April. It is being organised by Roberts 
Battlefield Tours, and the contact is 
Trevor Davies on 0734-819973. Apart 
from the battlefields and cemeteries, 
and the annual ceremony of remem¬ 
brance, the tour will offer a boat trip off 
the beaches (fascinating for specialists 
of this battle), and side trips to points of 
interest in Istanbul and Scutari. The 
tour leader will be Peter Liddlc, keeper 
of the well-known World War 1 archive 
at Leeds University. 

Zulu War Tour 

ian Knight, regular contributor to 'MI' 
and author of several books on the 
Zulu War, is now organising historical 
tours of Zululand together with his 
VMS colleague lan Castle. Each tour 
lasts approximately a fortnight, and 
costs £1,700 to include flights, accom¬ 
modation and transport. All major 



Yves Debay 


1879 sites are included, with two days 
at lsandlwana, and one each at Rorke’s 
Drift, Hlobane, and Khambula, allow¬ 
ing thorough exploration on foot. 
Details are available from Ian Castle at 
49 Bclsizc Park, London NW3 4EE. 



Ian Knight 


Crimean War Study Day 

The Crimean War Research Society arc 
holding a study day in the lecture the¬ 
atre of the National Army Museum on 



Paul Cornish 



Mike Cox 


Samrday 16 March. This will include a 
talk, a wargatnc, a painting competition 
for relevant models, and other displays. 
Details are available from David Cliff 
at 33 East St., Sowerby Bridge, W. Yorks 
HX63PA. 


Toronto Hobby Militaire 

Canadian and US readers should note 
that this event takes place on 15June at 
the Novotcl Hotel, 3 Park Home Ave., 
North York, Ontario. The convention 
includes figure painting competitions, 
toy soldier displays, wargaming and 
‘living history’ displays. Contact Jim 
Walker, 1176 Meander Crt., 
Mississauga. Ontario, L4Y 4A8, 
Canada, or on (416) 279-7514. IMI 


CLASSIFIED 


Classified advertisements should be mailed 
WITH PAYMENT Isee rates below), to MILI¬ 
TARY ILLUSTRATED (CLASSIFIEDS), 5 
Gerrard Street, London W1V 7LJ. Write or 
type your advertisement in BLOCK LETTERS, 
making sure you include your name and 
address; and make clear whether it is a 'want' 
or ‘for sale' notice. 

RATES: 35p per word: minimum charge £5.25 
(up to 25 words). Semi-display boxed. £7.00 
per single column centimetre; minimum 
charge, £21.00 (up to 3cm deep, single col¬ 
umn); double for boxes across two column 
widths. 

All classified will be inserted in the next 
available issue unless requested otherwise. 
ALL CLASSIFIEDS MUST BE PRE PAID: we 
regret we cannot refund payment in the 
event of later cancellation. Make cheque/POs 
payable to 'Military Illustrated Ltd'. 

THIRD REICH — ADRIAN FORMAN, expert 
consultant and author of Bender Publications 
'FORMAN'S GUIDE TO THIRD REICH GER 
MAN AWARDS...AND THEIR VALUES' (£18 
post free) offers guarantee of originality 
backed by over 20 years' experience. FREE 
sample catalogue and book list. Gallery 120. 
Grays Building, 58 Davies St.. Mayfair. 
London W1Y 1LB. 

FOR SALE: ANTIQUE PRINTS — Uniforms, 
battles. Empire, American Civil War, etc. 
Write stating wants, with SAE, to: 
Frontispiece. 33 Porters Walk, Tobacco Dock, 
Pennington St., London El 9SF (Tel: 071-515- 
9101). 


VICTORIAN white leather equipment, caval 
ry, infantry. 1882-'85-'88 patterns British 
POLICE 1900-'50s, WWI and WWII AVIATION 
and ARMY uniforms, equipment, v.g.c., 
British, American, German, all items original. 
SAE for list: 33 Kennedy Avenue. Enfield. 
Middlesex EN3 4PB 


ORBATINFO 

M. Cox Information Services 
75 Austin Drive, Manchester M20 OFA 

Comprehensive organisational and OOB 
material available, based on official and 
archival sources; any period c.1680 to pre¬ 
sent day. Military and naval, most nations. 
Write for quote, with SAE. specifying details 
required, or tel: 061-445-3507. 


Memoirs of a Waff en-SS Veteran 
of the Russian Front and the 
Battle of the Bulge 

'GOODBYE TRANSYLVANIA' by Heinz 
Landau is the war memoir of an ethnic 
German volunteer from Rumania who 
served in the ranks of the Luftwaffe. Waffen 
SS and Military Police on Eastern and 
Western Fronts until captured in the battle of 
Berlin; he is now a naturalised British subject 
living in retirement. Send £4.95 + 10% P&P to: 
Breedon Books, 45 Friar Gate, Derby DEI 
IDA, UK. 

Sae review in this issue of 'Ml' 
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H appy New Year. This greeting 
will ring rather hollow to a num¬ 
ber of people in the auction business: 
1991 opens on a somewhat shattered 
world for a number of employees of 
the two main auctioneers, Sotheby’s 
and Christies. Whether by design or 
accident, both houses closed the year 
with some fairly drastic pruning. Both 
made a number of staff redundant with 
a style that appears to have been pretty 
abrupt, some allegedly being notified 
by fax or telephone calls. There were 
one or two shock inclusions, not least 
the redundancy of Chris Brunkcr of 
Christies. He lias long been regarded 
by the trade as one of the top sporting 
gun men in the business, with years of 
experience behind him. He has fre¬ 
quently been called upon to give expert 
evidence in firearms cases. 

Sotheby’s are closing their Chester 
and Glasgow branches, and their 
Billingshurst rooms in Sussex are under 
a progressive closure threat. 
Departments have all been given tight 
target figures which some feel will be 
hard to meet. The lower value limit of 
goods which can be accepted for sale has 
been set fairly high —- it is rumoured to 
be £10,(XX) for the Jewellery 
Department. It is murmured that one or 
two departments have been given a 
wamingshot across the bows: ’improve, 
or you may sink without trace’. 

Wliile it may be bad news for the top 
two auctioneers it seems to many that 
Phillips and Bonhams will both bene¬ 
fit, for they appear much more pre¬ 
pared to accept lower value items for 
their sales. Bonhams say that their 


THE AUCTION SCENE 


business has increased, and it will be 
interesting to see if they will begin to 
develop their arms, armour and mili- 
taria sales. Hopefully Sotheby’s were 
reasonably cheered by their arms and 
armour sale held on Monday 17 
December; although small, it did well, 
with only 11% of goods unsold — 
which is counted as very good in the 
present state of the market. The sale 
opened well with a miniature armour 
of good quality which sold for £2,000, 
four times the top estimate. This start 
was somewhat negated by an armour 
estimated at £11,00()-£13,(XX) which 
failed to reach its reserve. A late 17th 
century mace did well, selling at 
£2,200, and a fine German Brunswick 
gilt-mounted flintlock sporting rifle, 
circa 1740, realised £14,000. A group of 
small copper cylindrical powder maga¬ 
zines all sold at around £150-£280 and 
would appear to be bargains, since they 
were attractive in their own right and 
quite uncommon. Pistols, as always, 
did fairly well, with the top price of 
£8,000 for a cased pair of duelling or 
campaign pistols by Samuel Nock. 

The edged weapons section includ¬ 
ed some rather unusual items such as a 
fairly massive French parade axe circa 
1849; elaborately decorated with skull 
and crossed bones, a dying lion and the 
Legion d’Honneur, it aroused some 
interest and sold for £1,7(X) against an 
estimate of £500-£700. A pair of Gothic 


type pseudo-Scottish dress dirks, 
unlike any other Scottish dagger, sold 
for £1,500. 

The militaria section included an 
interesting group of 10th Hussar mate¬ 
rial among which was an early sabre¬ 
tache; this lot attracted brisk bidding 
before it sold at £1,200. A group of sil¬ 
ver-mounted back pouches sold at 
mid-range prices; but the current 
interest in Indian Army material was 
reflected in the price of £580 achieved 
by one back pouch of the 29th Lancers 
(Deccan Horse), circa 1907. The next 
day a large medal sale continued the 
glad tidings with only about 8% 
unsold. 

Phillips had an arms and armour 
sale at the beginning of December, and 
of the 164 lots only approximately 25% 
sold at prices above 050. This does no 
more than emphasise that these rooms 
are ready to accept the lower valued 
articles, and as such must surely appeal 
to the ordinary collector. There were 
some very expensive items among the 
lots, however, and an unusual Japanese 
helmet realised £5,800. Ironically, 
another dress fez as worn by Benito 
Mussolini topped this figure, selling at 
£10,000. A leather helmet of the 
Durham Artillery Militia, circa 1853, 
in its tin carrying case, realised £1,800. 
In the antique firearms section there 
was a pair of pistols fitted with a deto¬ 
nating system which used fulminate 


and dated from about 1809; there was 
an intriguing possible English royal 
connection and this, together with 
their unusual detonation, helped them 
sell at £5.000. A saw-handled flintlock 
duelling pistol by T. Mortimer & Son, 
lacking ramrod and with a broken 
cock, still managed to reach £1,450. 

Speculation is always interesting (if 
somewhat fruitless), and one cannot 
help but wonder what 1991 will bring 
forth in the field of arms, armour and 
militaria. Will the market revive or will 
it continue to stagnate? One good piece 
of news — alas not definite, since it is 
still subject to possible changes — is 
that at the moment the European legis¬ 
lation process has come up with the 
idea that the national definitions of 
‘antique’ for weapons will apply when 
the European harmonisation takes 
place. While the home market may be 
happy with this it does mean more 
potential confusion, since a weapon 
could be an antique or not depending 
purely on the country in which it finds 
itself) The same rule will apply to de¬ 
activated weapons. Shooters will be less 
pleased, since the idea of a ‘weapon 
passport' allowing the reasonably easy 
transportation of legal weapons will not 
be accepted in Great Britain. A visitor’s 
permit will have to be obtained by any 
Continental wishing to shoot in this 
country. The whole business looks like 
being a swings-and-roundabouts affair; 
but the worst should be known by 
about March unless there arc any fur¬ 
ther major hold-ups. Let us hope for 
the best but be prepared for the worst. 

Frederick Wilkinson 


ON THE SCREEN 


Video Releases to Rent: 
‘Hiroshima’ (Prism 15) 

Toseph Sargent's Hiroshima (1989) is a 
I three-hour television movie based 
on Peter Wydcn’s book Day One — 
Before Hiroshima and After. It tells the 
story of the development, testing and 
eventual use of the atomic bombs 
which brought about an end to the 
Second World War. It begins in 1933 as 
physicist Leo Szilard (Michael Tucker) 
escapes Berlin just before the Nazis 
seal off the city. He travels to London, 
but fails to interest the British scientific 
or military establishment in his theo¬ 
ries concerning atomic energy. 
However, he is taken more seriously in 
America by Professor Albert Einstein, 
who writes to President Roosevelt 
requesting funds for a series of experi¬ 
ments. 

The hard-driving General Leslie R. 
Groves (Brian Dcnnchcy) is put in 
charge of what becomes known as the 
Manhattan Project. He distrusts 
Szilard, and insists that Robert 
Oppcnheimcr (David Strathaim) leads 
the scientists, although he suspects his 
Leftist views. Despite setbacks at the 
hastily improvised research centre at 
Los Alamos, New Mexico, the atomic 
bomb is successfully tested. Inevitably, 
the scientists and military differ over 
the ethical and strategic issues raised by 
the possession and use of such a 
destructive weapon. The plot is similar 
to Roland Joffe’s The Shadow Makers 
(a.k.a. Fat Man and Little Boy), made the 
same year, and released at the cinema. 
Joffe’s film starred Paul Newman and 
Dwight Shulz as Groves and 


Oppcnheimcr, and emphasised the 
clash of personalities between the two. 
In contrast, Sargent’s film is more of a 
dramatised documentary, well acted 
and well above average for an 
American television movie. 

Video Releases to Buy: 

‘A Face ofWar’ (DD Distribution) 
‘The Anderson Platoon' 

(DD Distribution) 
■Vietnam Frontline' 

(DD Distribution) 
D Distribution have released 
three documentaries dealing with 
the Vietnam War. Two of them were 
among the first documentaries to be 
made about the war, and thus have 
considerable historical importance. 
Eugene S. Jones’ A Face ofWar is a fea¬ 
ture-length documentary shot in 1966, 
but not released at the cinema until 
1968. A Marine during the Second 
World War, Jones was cited at Iwojima. 
He later worked on American televi¬ 
sion documentaries, photographing 
combat in Korea. Malaya and Indo- 
China. A Face ofWar was shot over a 97- 
day period, and portrays the experi¬ 
ences of Mike Company, 3rd Battalion. 
7th Marine Regiment; during this 
period Jones was wounded twice and 
one of his photographers once. 

We witness the ambush of a patrol, 
and accompany a search-and-destroy 
operation against a VC battalion. 


Booby traps, typically made using 
American M26 grenades, arc discov¬ 
ered. The Marines suffer from burning 
sun and torrential rain; flares sent up at 
night emit an eerie glow. The misery 
on the face of a Vietnamese woman at 
the death ofher child is contrasted with 
the gratitude of another as a Marine 
corpsman delivers her baby. The 
bewilderment of civilians herded into 
an armoured personnel carrier when 
they arc ‘relocated’ to another village, 
and their homes destroyed, is painfully 
evident. The end credits inform us that 
the majority of the company were 
wounded, some more than once, and 
two killed. 

The Anderson Platoon (1966) was 
made for the French Broadcasting 
System by Pierre Schoendocrffer, 
who, likejoncs, had considerable mil¬ 
itary experience: Schoendocrffer was 
captured by the Viet Minh at Dicn 
Bien Phu while a combat photogra¬ 
pher for the French Army. 
Schoendocffer’s films include 317ieme 
Section (15)65), a dramatisation of his 
novel based on his own experiences in 
the Indo-China War. His novel 
Farewell to the King was filmed by John 
Milius in 1988 (reviewed ‘ML No. 25). 

The Anderson Platoon was shot 
towards the end of 1966, and portrays 
the experiences of a platoon in the 1st 
Cavalry Division, led by the black 
Lieutenant Joseph B. Anderson, a 24- 


year-old West Point graduate. 
Schoendoeffcr's commentary informs 
us that of the 33 men in the platoon, all 
but five are draftees whose two years’ 
military service include one in 
Vietnam. 

The images are familiar: patrols arc 
ambushed, villages are searched, and 
peasants are interrogated. For one GI 
there is a brief visit to Saigon, cut short 
when his money is exhausted. Others 
relax by listening to popular music on 
the local Armed Forces Radio station: 
Schocndocffcr makes an amusingly 
wicked use of Nancy Sinatra's These 
Boots Are Made For Walking. 

The last film in DD Distribution’s 
Vietnam trio is an 1987 production 
called Twtnam — Frontline. Unlike the 
previous two, this film attempts to 
convey the nature of the fighting with¬ 
in a brief history of the war. The narra¬ 
tion alternates personal observation 
and historical facts to cynical effect. 
The colour images, some of them quite 
horrific, make a considerable impact 
and well illustrate the point that the 
real loser in this war was the South 
Vietnamese civilian. The film was 
written and co-produced by Paul 
Skorich, apparently a Vietnam veteran. 
The credits indicate that he not only 
controlled the sound but also com¬ 
posed and performed the music: this 
documentary is best regarded as a most 
personal and impressionistic view of 
the war. Those interested in any of the 
above three films should phone DD 
Distribution on London 081-863- 
8819. 

Stephen J. Greenhill 
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REVIEWS 



‘Beneath the Visiting Moon: 
Images of Combat in Southern 
Africa' by Jim Hooper: Lexington 
Books, Lexington. Mass., USA; 
available from Motorbooks Ltd, 33 
St. Martins Court, London WC2N 
4AL; 262pp.; 3 maps, 32 b/w illus.; 
US, $22.95; UK, £16.00 
Even without knowing the author, 
readers will appreciate the guts and 
determination needed to send a man 
on his own, of his own free will, to 
cover a tough and nasty bush war in a 
remote area of Africa. If that freelance 
photojournalist is wounded, but soon 
returns to the operational area to con¬ 
tinue covering the story, only to be 
wounded a second time, then we are 
looking at a fairly remarkable man with 
a tale worth telling. 

It is here that your reviewer must 
admit his personal friendship with 
authorjim Hooper ( who is also a contrib¬ 
utor to ‘MI’ Nos. 22, 24 & 31 — Ed.) 
Having recovered only part of the use 
of one hand, he set to work and wrote 
Betteatli the Visiting Moon. A depressing 
number of British and US publishers 
turned it down — most of them warm 
in their praise of the book, but express¬ 
ing doubt as to whether the political 
climate in Britain and the USA was 
right for its content. This rather craven 
attitude was not because the book was a 
piece of polemical special pleading — 
far from it: Hooper makes every effort 
to give an impartial account of what he 
saw, and the men lie came to know 
under combat conditions. 

Briefly, the book describes the six 
months he spent in the operational area 
with a little-known South African 
Police counter-terrorist unit named 
Kotvoel (‘crowbar'). The unit operated 
very effectively during the 1980s on the 
Namibia/Angola border against infil¬ 
trating bands of SWAPO guerrillas 
who were attempting to destabilise the 
country by ambush and assassination. 
In part a history of this conflict. 
Hooper's book is a useful English lan¬ 
guage reference; and it is also a personal 
odyssey. 

Despite some language problems he 
grew to know and like the black and 
white constables of the patrols to which 
he was attached; and to be accepted by 
them as a trusted companion under 
fire. I Iis photographs help us to recog¬ 
nise names and characters. Some — 


like that of Ryno the medic, exhausted 
and saddened after a struggle to save 
the life of a fellow constable — show 
how very young most men are when 
they are caught up in armed conflicts. 

Hooper is pretty tough on himself 
throughout the book, testing his 
motives, and asking questions about 
'sharp-end' reporting that many jour¬ 
nalist shy away from. There is no false 
modesty here, no subtle, indirect swag¬ 
gering; the author's honesty rings true. 
Some journalists who favour a cooler 
and more distant approach to reporting 
would say that he is too close to his sub¬ 
ject; anyone who levels this criticism 
normally docs so from the security of a 
desk. 

Hooper convincingly captures the 
tough comradeship within Koeooet 
which made distinctions of colour or 
race meaningless; it should be noted 
that this unit, pilloried in some (sec¬ 
ond-hand) accounts as a bunch of racist 
thugs, was all-volunteer and very large¬ 
ly black. That this border war was far 
from being a black-white confronta¬ 
tion was proved conclusively by the 
large anti-SWAPO vote in the subse¬ 
quent internationally supervised elec¬ 
tions which denied SWAPO outright 
power over independent Namibia. 

By the end of the book we share 
with Hooper his sense of personal loss 
as he begins his journey back to his 
home in the peace of Hampshire. 
Before he can set out the book reaches 
a savage climax as a night bivouac 
comes under heavy bombardment 
with rockets and mortars: the violence, 
noise and confusion are captured, as is 
the terrifying helplessness which con¬ 
trasts with the circumstances of his first 
wound in action during an armoured 
charge under gunfire. The stunned 
aftermath, as he waits for his wound to 
be treated among friends both dead and 
gravely injured, is convincing and 
moving. 

Beneath the Visiting Moon combines 
information and reflection, adventure 
with humour and tragedy. Hooper is 
both a gifted photographer, and a 
craftsman of the written word — not 
necessarily common skills for a former 
professional parachutist with more 
than 3,000jumps under his belt. ‘Even 
now, the memories arc sharp as broken 
glass—a fractured mirror of moments 
and people. Especially the people. As 
though I could step through it and they 
could all still be there—if broken glass, 
and shattered bodies, could be put back 
together again.' 

Read this book — it’s good. EWWF 

‘The Oxford Book of Canadian 
Military Anecdotes’ ed. by Victor 
Suthren; OUP; 202pp; £13.95 

To a British reader this book is both 
interesting and disappointing. It is 
interesting for the accounts of the skir¬ 
mishing that rattled Canada in its early 
years, and the actions between Canada 
and the nascent USA. It is also unusual 
in including material about peace¬ 
keeping operations, a testing form of 
soldiering in which the Canadian 


armed forces have become experts in 
the last four decades. The book disap¬ 
points, however, by its limited use of 
the large number of books written by 
or about Canadians in the two World 
Wars, in which that country made a 
contribution to Allied arms out of all 
proportion to her population. The edi¬ 
tor concentrates on a small number of 
books from which he quotes extensive¬ 
ly. Neither do we find any reference to 
the thousands of Canadians who 
served with the US Army in Vietnam, 
though one must assume that at least 
some sources for this subject have been 
published. 'Anecdotes' is something of 
a misnomer; the book contains good 
quoted passages, but is in effect a scries 
oflongquotcs rather than anecdotes. A 
school report on it would read ‘Good 
try — could do better’. EWWF 

‘Special Forces of the United States 
Army 1952-1982’ by Lt. Col. I. D. W 
Sutherland; R. James Bender Pub., 
San Jose, CA; 736pp.; 1,132 col. & 
b/w illus.; UK, £35.95, from 
Motorbooks, 33 St. Martins Court, 
London WC2N4AL 
The Vietnam-obsessed 1980s spawned 
a bewildering variety of books dealing 
with the US Special Forces before, 
during and since that conflict. The vast 
majority of these were hastily-assem¬ 
bled hack jobs, pieced together from 
published sources and fleshed out with 
die dubious reminiscences of alleged 
veterans. The same photographs, 
culled from US Government hand¬ 
outs, appeared again and again, often 
with wildly diverse (and invariably 
incorrect) captions. 

lt is not surprising, therefore, that 
hardly a day goes by without someone 
asking me to recommend ‘a single vol¬ 
ume with good colour photos of 
insignia and uniforms, that I can use as 
a standard reference on Special Forces’. 
Now, I can do so with a clear con¬ 
science: Col. Sutherland’s book is the 
only substantial and comprehensive 
single reference on SF from its obscure 
beginnings in the early days of the Cold 
War to its subsequent apotheosis in 
Vietnam, and its somewhat confused 
role in the 1980s. 

Col. Sutherland is a Special Forces 
veteran who enjoyed a distinguished 
career. He knows his subject well, and 
has been ably assisted by R. James 
Bender, an extremely capable 
researcher and historian. As with all 
Bender publications the book is beauti¬ 
fully printed on superior paper, which 
greatly enhances the excellent pho¬ 
tographs, most of which have not pre¬ 
viously appeared. Over 1,132 pho¬ 
tographs, including more than 425 in 
colour, are to be found in these 736 
pages, dioroughly illustrating the 
Green Berets' uniforms, insignia and 
personal equipment. 

The comprehensive text does more 
than ample justice to the illustrations. 
Organisation; Mission; Training and 
Selection; Individual Unit Histories — 
all are meticulously set forth. The 
CIDG programme receives one of the 
best treatments yet, as do the PRU 
(Provincial Reconnaissance Units). 
Spiritual and organisational precursors 
are also fully dealt with, though some 
may find the inclusions and conclu¬ 
sions rather fanciful — indeed, this 


subject causes a great deal of disagree¬ 
ment even in official circles. 

There are naturally some irritating 
minor errors and miscaptions. On page 
567 a caption reads 'Gyro-Jet flares’ 
though the photo shows the ineffectual 
earlier device which the Gyro-Jet 
launcher replaced. There also appears 
to have been some confusion over 
photo credits: the colour photo on page 
507 was in fact taken by this reviewer, 
but is one of a number of photos incor¬ 
rectly credited to another person. More 
importantly, various examples of spuri¬ 
ous insignia have found their way into 
the work. Examples are the SF wing on 
page 679; item (d) on page 441; and the 
USSF/LLDB patch on page 460 — all 
are laughable approximations which 
cannot even be dignified with the term 
'reproductions’, since this would imply 
a close resemblance to the original. 

Add to all of the above a very well 
prepared index, and you have a very 
appealing book indeed. Nothing in life 
is perfect, nor is it desirable that any¬ 
thing should be; but this book comes as 
close to a perfect one-volume reference 
on the USSF as is humanly possible. It 
is not inexpensive, but like all good 
books it is a bargain. MAM 

‘Raiders from the Sea’ by John 
Lodwick; Greenhill Books; 240pp; 
31 b/w photographs, 6 maps; £14.95 

Originally published under the title 
The Filibusters in 1947, this edition has 
been enhanced by the addition of a new 
foreword by Lord Jellicoe, who com¬ 
manded the Special Boat Service for 
most of its existence in the 
Mediterranean. The author, John 
Lodwick, served as an officer in the 
Special Boat Service for a considerable 
portion of the time covered by the 
book. The book itself could be 
described as a personal history of the 
Special Boat Service in World War II, as 
the author himself took part in several 
of the actions described. Although the 
bulk of the contents refer specifically to 
the campaign in the Aegean and. later, 
in Italy, a brief description of initial 
developments in small scale operations 
by canoe is included. However, as the 
reader will sec, few operations of this 
type were carried out by the SBS in the 
Mediterranean after 1942. 

More modem, historically accurate 
accounts of SBS activities are available; 
but they lack the colour of this first¬ 
hand view, expressed in many humor¬ 
ous turns of phrase — albeit with a 
tinge of bitterness with regard to oper¬ 
ations on mainland Greece and the 
Istrian Peninsula, where partisans 
demonstrated their fickle tendencies. 

The Special Boat Service was never 
a large unit, and, wearing the same 
insignia as the Special Air Service of 
similar vintage and outlook, was often 
confused with them. Like the Middle 
East Commandos from which the bulk 
of the unit originated, the SBS never 
quite obtained the recognition it 
deserved, being little known even 
within the theatre in which it spent 
most of the war. It is time that more 
attention was drawn to the contribu¬ 
tion of the SBS to the war in the 
Mediterranean; what better way than 
to republish this first class account. BH 

continued on page 45 
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US Infantry Field Uniforms, 
18981902: (2) Officers 


JOHN PHILLIP LANGELLIER 

I n ‘MI’ No. 14 Dr. Langellier, the author of numerous 
publications related to the Old West and US Army 
history and currently a senior member of staff at the 
Gene Autry Western Heritage Museum in Los 
Angeles, published an illustrated summary of the 
important developments in US Army infantry field 
uniforms which coincided with the Spanish- 
American War. That this second part, covering officers’ 
uniforms, has been long delayed is the responsibility of 
the magazine, not of the author. We apologise both to 
Dr. Langellier and to readers; and summarise here 
some of the points made in the first article, for clarity’s 
sake. Readers who do not possess 'MT No. 14 arc 
advised to acquire a copy, since the two parts of the arti¬ 
cle cross-refer at a number of points. 


1895 UNIFORM 
REGULATIONS 

The Spanish-American War of 
April-August 1898, and the 
consequent Philippine 

Insurrection which officially 
ended in July 1902, were the 
first overseas campaigns con¬ 
ducted by the US Army. The 
outbreak of war found the 
Army wearing uniforms which 
had evolved during the Indian 
Wars, and which were unsuit¬ 
able both for tropical cam¬ 
paigning, and for the dawning 
age of modern warfare. Within 
20 years an army of ‘bluebel- 
lics’, little different in appear¬ 
ance from the troopers led by 
Crook and Miles on the 
Southern Plains, would be 
transformed into a huge khaki- 
clad nation at arms, facing the 
machine guns, tanks and heavy 
artillery of the most profes¬ 
sional army in the world in the 
trenches of France. The pace of 
change over those 20 years 
w'ould be remarkable; and the 
vital first steps rapidly followed 
the outbreak of war with Spain 
in spring 1898. 

The undress field and bar¬ 
racks uniforms worn when the 
destruction of the USS Maine 
blasted America into war were 
those of the 1895 Regulations. 
As detailed and illustrated in 
‘MI’ No.14, the enlisted men’s 


basic uniform consisted of a 
dark blue wool, five-button, 
rolling-collar ‘sack coat’ and 
light blue kersey trousers; a 
dark blue visored ‘pill-box’ for¬ 
age cap was worn with barracks 
dress, a light brown drab 
slouch field hat for other 
duties. Brown canvas laced leg¬ 
gings and black leather shoes 
completed the outfit. 

The equivalent uniform for 
officers was described in the 
1895 Regulations as: ‘...a sin¬ 
gle-breasted sack coat of dark- 
blue cloth or serge, with stand¬ 
ing collar fastened...; coat to 
close with a flap containing 
suitable concealed fastenings, 
the skirt to extend from one- 
third to two-thirds the distance 
from the hip joint to the bend 
of the knee... a vertical opening 
at each side of the hip...; shoul¬ 
der straps and collar insignia to 
be worn. The coat to be 
trimmed with lustrous black 
mohair flat braid... all around 
the bottom, the front edges, the 
collar, and from six inches 
upward from the bottom along 
both side openings to the skirt, 
with braid 1V4 inches wide... 

‘...During the warm season 
post commanders may autho¬ 
rize this coat made of white 
duck or flannel, to be worn 
with white braid, but without 
shoulder straps or collar 
insignia.’ 



The dark blue coat 
was worn with light 
blue trousers with a 
l'/ 2 inch stripe down 
each outseam in the fac¬ 
ing colour of the branch 
of service: for 
officers, white. The 
white coat was worn with 
white trousers, without 
additional white stripes 

The collar insignia 
worn on the dark 
blue coat con¬ 
sisted of a ‘U.S.’ 
cypher in front 
of the branch 
device — 

crossed rifles for 
the infantry — 
with the num¬ 
ber of the regi¬ 
ment above the 
intersection, all 
in gilt metal or 
gold embroidery. 

The shoulder 
straps were still 
the transverse 
type worn since 
1861; they were 
of branch facing 
colour bordered 
with gold braid, 
and for ranks 
above second 
lieutenant bore 
applied metal 

insignia of rank as 
illustrated in the 
accompanying pat¬ 
tern drawing. 

The officer’s 

undress headgear was a 
dark blue visored for¬ 
age cap of ‘pill-box’ 
shape: ‘...the diameter at 
the top slightly less than 
at the base, the height 3V 4 
inches all around;... The 
visor of black patent 
leather- 

continued on page 11 

1895garrison uniform of a second-lieu¬ 
tenant in the I4lh Infantry. Note forage 
cap with gold cords and national coat cf 
arms badge; 'U.Sand crossed rifles 
under ‘14' on collar; and plain white 
transverse shoulder straps bordered with 
gold. The 1860 pattern staff and field offi¬ 
cer's sword was required o f infantry officers 
until 1902; it is worn here in regulation 
manner, on slingsfrom a black' leather belt 
wom under the coat, and 
hooked up to the bell through 
the left hip vent of the coat. 

The V/fin. white stripe 
shows clearly on the light blue 
trousers. (Natiotuil Archives, as 
are all other photographs not oth¬ 
erwise credited). 
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The white undress cap, ‘sack coat' 
and trousers were devoid of all 
insignia before 1901. 



Top left: 

Pattern drawing o f ranking worn on 
the transverse shoulder straps attached 
to the 1895 ‘sack coat’, the 1898four- 
pockct blouse, and latterly on the blue 
shirt. At left, below the double and 
single stars of major-general and 
brigadier-general, the single silver 
eagle of colonel; centre, the paired sil¬ 
ver oakleatrs of lieutenant-colonel 
above the identical gold leaves of 
major; right, the captain’s paired 
double silver bars above the single bars 
of lieutenant and the blank strap of 
second-lieutenant. 

Centre left: 

Quartermaster Department patterns 
of the construction and braiding of the 
1895 ‘sack coat'. 

Left: 

Bittern drawing of the four-pocket 
dark blue blouse approved on 7 May 
1898; the manuscript note reads 
'Officers’ Field or Undress Coat 
(Serge) without ornaments. ‘ 
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Above: 

Unidentified regular infantry unit in 
field dress; the fact that some enlisted 
men ivear the crossed rifles on the left 
side of their slouch hats presumably 
dates the photograph after July 1899, 
when the badge was authorized 
(though for wear on the front). 
Neither officer seems to wear cords on 


the Ml889 field hat, identified by its 
lack of brass screen renlilators. The 
nearer company seem to n ear cartridge 
belts and bayonet scabbards only; the 
further, full field equipment as in the 
photos on pJ4, ‘MI’ No. 14. The two 
lieutenants seem to differ only in that 
the officer whose men are field- 
equipped wears brown canvas leg¬ 
gings. (Wyoming State Archives) 


'Die collar number is unclear, but this 
appears to be a second-lieutenant of the 
25th Infantry wearing the 1898four- 
pocket blouse. Note the differences of 
detail from the pattern drawing — 
large pleated pockets with buttoned 
flaps. It could be worn with the sword 
belt on the outside; and with either the 
forage or the field headgear. Again, this 
slouch hat has no officer's cords. (Ft. 
Leavenworth Museum) 


Right: 

Optional black oilcloth rain coverfit¬ 
ted to 1895 forage cap. (State of 
Wisconsin Historical Society) 


Below: 

The white undress cap was identical in 
dimensions to the dark blue pattern, 
but with yellow silk cords replacing the 
gold bullion. Oddly, given its warm 
weather function, it does not seem to 
have had the ventilator eyelets fitted to 
the blue pattern. 







Original example of the officer’s 
khaki field blouse approved in May 
1898, here with the white shoulder 
straps ordered in September 1899, 
and the metal insignia of a lieutenant 
itt the 8th Infantry. (Presidio Army 
Museum, San Francisco) 

Left: 

Although the image is somewhat 
romanticized, illustrator H.C. Cristy 
captured here the ‘ready for action' 
look of thejunior infantry officer of the 
Spanish-American War Like his 
men, he has made a blanket-roll to 
carry immediate necessities rather than 
burdening himself with a blanket bag 
or other form of knapsack. At first 
glance only his sword and the shoulder 
straps attached to his shirt mark him 
out as an officer. 

green underneath, rounded, 
and sloping downward from 
the horizontal... four black 
metal eyelets for ventilation, 
two on each side, placed above 
the band; a cap cord of gold 
bullion '/ 8 inch in diameter, 

secured at both ends by small 
regulation buttons... a band of 
lustrous black mohair braid... 
The cap badge for all officers 


will be the coat o arms of the 
United States, embroidered in 
gold, modified according to 
pattern, and will be placed in 
front so that the top of the 
badge wil 1 be slightly below the 
top of the cap. 1 

In the field, line officers 
wore black or brown drab 
slouch hats, officially with 
mixed black and gold hat cords, 
though photographs show 
many worn without cords. 

The officers 1 overcoat was of 
an Ulster pattern in dark blue 
cloth, with a deep collar, and 
two side pockets just below the 
hips. In place of the enlisted 
men’s two rows of brass but¬ 
tons, it fastened with four black 
mohair netted frog buttons and 
mohair cord loops. For lieu¬ 
tenants and above, rank was 
displayed on the sleeves in the 
form of knots of ‘/ 8 inch black 
mohair soutache braid (again, 
see accompanying pattern 
drawings). 'A cape of the same 
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Continued on page 21 


Ihttem for the side vents of 
1895 coat, which 
unbuttoned to allow use of 
the sword hell. 


Infantry second-lieutenant, Ivrt Riley, 
1895. He wears the officer's Ulster- 
type greatcoat with black fragged fas¬ 
tenings; note the long loop at the collar, 
also fitted to the optional cape, and the 
sword worn on slings passing through 
the coat hy a side vent. (US Cavalry 
Museum, Ft. Riley, Kansas) 


Pattern drawings of the braid knot 
ranking worn on the overcoat sleeves: 
top lift to bottom right — general, 
colonel, lieutenant-colonel, major, 
captain, lieutenant. Second lieu¬ 
tenants wore no knots. 




SIDE. OPENING 
»r fhc 

Officers Ijiuircrts Coal. 


The OfMtnrttf, ttoshtnrh rcehtard in these dretkhupe, tv ntude of 'the eracl si\e <rS 
y/wn/r ut (J)t patter/t o/r file t/r t,'ft* a frier of the tyttrrlrrnurften (ierrertr/-, r/v, wide ft 
/ram a (ej r, ew inches, riven c> to C t three and a-frith'. /ram r tb ^..vwy/rrf a half. 
Hup hi af button -hole //is tn bottom ofUnU . /&V tfiehrs. liie/tfr of hreiuf ,0ttt f/ictt . 
The opening of the amt on tfie right Side KtftVidr only if ton A to ('. as shewn ., and 
is pro! idill t! eh el Ci,nrnt/cef Hup ufccrrrappn/hfto lenejfh otic rind, there tptue ter 
(etches nhlc . The upating extends frvm (l to 6, nju/Uer r Ufdext/y t f'rvtn ctob 
(he bread c.rftJids on (he rerficot opening, d - If, el - c. represents the dot/t (hip. 
The button hole is shann an 4/ns flap a short distance t'nhgui. « coupOt or inches; 
hc/rw C The button ithu/i tits at eh/d bect/nn - hole is on the t metreside of that 
ftnrt of fhe evot n/trah ret e c/ir esen/cd £*' fudcftcil (eetes as behyr throren haeft. 
so as tocrpwte i/t the fleet tee era the flap represented tee hrnheet le/tcs 
Ifftr.tr tht surird OUl from. the.ffaj) tt$ unbu/erned, and the sturn isope.ro 
fr'ont a fob. (Chert the iword LfU tsuve rt. the tlajj (nr elver is Street 
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Phaeton’s Chariot (s): 
The Mystery of Napoleon’s 
Waterloo Carriage (2) 


ANTHONY DE LA POER 
Painting by EUGENE LELIEPVRE 

T he first part of this article (‘Mf No.33) recounted 
the popular version of Napoleon’s escape from 
his carriage under the very lances of pursuing 
Prussians on the evening of Waterloo; examined the 
highly suspect claims of the opportunist Maj. von 
Keller, who gained riches and fame by the disposal of 
not one but two carriages, each with the same highly 
coloured provenance; and described and illustrated 
the landau in detail. This concluding part gives the 
findings of the subsequent Prussian court of enquiry, 
and describes and illustrates the dormeuse. 


I n the gathering dusk of 
Sunday 18 June 1815 the last 
act of the bloody drama of 
Waterloo opened with the 
Emperor’s order for a general 
retreat. Arriving at Le Caillou, 
Napoleon found that Maj. 
Duuring of the First 
Chasseurs, guarding the bag¬ 
gage, had taken the initiative 
and sent it on towards 
Charleroi('). Riding in compa¬ 


ny with the Grenadiers and 
Chasseurs, he proceeded ahead 
of them as they neared 
Genappe. His object was to 
organise a defence of the village 
behind which he hoped to rally 
the army. 

As he progressed there is lit¬ 
tle doubt that he would have 
found his path increasingly 
hampered by obstacles. The 
soldiers of the artillery train 


had panicked and cut the traces 
of their horses, after which 
they overturned their guns and 
caissons to create barricades. 
The effect of these and of the 
accumulation of abandoned 
baggage was such that it was, 
according to Ney’s aide-de- 
camp, Col. Levasseur, ‘impos¬ 
sible to walk upright in the 
streets and the infantry were 
obliged to crawl under the 
waggons in order to get 
through.’ Such was the situa¬ 
tion, noted Levasseur, even 
before the Prussians arrivcd( 2 >. 

It is not known when 
Napoleon managed to extri¬ 
cate himself from this chaos. 
The Grenadiers and 
Chasseurs, finding that the 
town was impassable, crossed 
the little River Dyle to the east, 
and it would seem that he 
became separated from them. 
It is relevant to note that the 
river at the point of crossing 
was a yard deep and three yards 
wide. However, the steepness 
of its banks made it impossible 
for vehicles to cross except by 
the bridge at the southern end 
ofthe town which, in 1815, was 
only two and a half yards wide 
at its broadest pointri). The 
Emperor would have realised 
this, despite his later astonish¬ 
ing assertation that the bridge 
was capable of allowing the 
passage of six vehicles travel¬ 


ling abreast^)! He had, after all, 
used this very route during his 
advance on the 17th. 

With this scene of confusion 
before his eyes it seems unlike¬ 
ly that he would have contem¬ 
plated using any wheeled 
transport, even supposing that 
it had been available for his use 
at the time. His dilemma 
would have been similar, in 
some ways, to that which faced 



Napoleon’s dormeuse, number 
389, built by Goeting during April 
1815. It passed through several hands 
bettveen its capture by Maj. von 
Kelleron 18June I815anditsacqui- 
silion by Madame Tussaud's in 1842. 
Note in this three-quarter front right 
view, at‘11 o 'clock 'to thefront wheel 
rim, the end of the transverse boot with 
the castored legs of the folding cam¬ 
paign bed exposed. (Courtesy 
Madame Tussaud’s Archive, 

London) 









pm 













Tlie painting reproduced 
opposite, prepared exclusively for 
this article by Maitre Eugfne 
Leliepvre, shows the Emperor riding 
in the dormeuse on the road to 
Avesnes on 13June 1815 — the last 
time that he rode in it. The harnessing 
ofthe team and the uniforms of the pos¬ 
tilions are covered in detail in the 
instructions accompanying the 
Historex model of another of 
Napoleon‘s coaches, a bcrlinc coupe. 

the coachman Jean Homn 
when the latter finally came up 
to the town in the berlitte 
dormeuse and attempted to skirt 
it to avoid the encumbrances 
with which the road was 
choked (see Part 1). Though 
separated from his Guard, 
Napoleon apparently re¬ 
mained in company with 
Soult, Bertrand and Drouot 
who, together with a few offi¬ 
cers and an escort, were seen at 
Quatre Bras at 1 a.m. on 19 
June< 5 >. 


The baggage column 

The fate of the baggage to the 
south of Genappe was 
described by Fleury de 
Chaboulon. He tells us that the 
Treasury waggon! 6 ) — a caisson 
— took the lead, followed by a 
carriage occupied by de 
Chaboulon and the Duke of 
Bassano. (The latter’s carriage 
had had to be abandoned early 
on due to defective harness.) 
The little column was made up 
of seven vehicles. At first all 
went well, and they were able 
to pass through Genappe 
despite the fugitives and bag¬ 
gage cluttering the town. It was 
the latter that was to provide a 
respite as the Prussians paused 
in their advance to loot. De 
Chaboulon recalled: ‘The loot¬ 
ing delayed the enemy’s pur¬ 
suit which eventually caught 
up with us at Quatre Bras and 
they fell upon our carriages. At 


the head of the convoy was the 
Treasury Waggon and behind 
that our own carriage. The five 
vehicles immediately follow¬ 
ing were attacked and sabred. 
Our own, by a miracle, suc¬ 
ceeded in escaping. It was here 
that items of the Emperor’s 
clothing and the superb dia¬ 
mond necklace which had been 
given to him by the Princess 
Borghese [his sister, Pauline] 
as well as the Landau which 
had escaped the Moscow disas¬ 
ter in 1813 (sic) were taken! 7 ).’ 

Some ten to fifteen years 
later the French eyewitness 
accounts were to be corrobo¬ 
rated by their erstwhile ene¬ 
mies at the court of inquiry set 
up to determine the extent and 
nature of the pillage by the 
Prussian troops involved in the 
pursuit. The evidence that 
emerged reflected little credit 
upon von Keller. 


THE PRUSSIAN 
CO URT FINDINGS 

The troops led by Gneisenau, 
on emerging from Plancenoit, 
turned on to the Brussels to 
Charleroi road just to the north 
of Le Caillou. At the head of 
these troops was a battalion of 
fusiliers of the 15th Regiment 
of Infantry, commanded by 
Maj. von Keller, which 
Gneisenau had earlier discov¬ 
ered sprawling in the ditches by 
the roadside within sight of 
Genappe. The general had had 
to order this unit and their 
leader to attack the village. On 
returning to Genappe shortly 

Three-quarter rear right view of the 
dormeuse. Below the rear central 
lamp, which shone into the interior, is 
the curved transverse tambour; once 
erroneously thought to have been a 
sword-case, it opened only at the left 
hand end, outside the carriage, and its 
true purpose is obscure. (Courtesy 
Madame Tussaud's Archive) 













The interior of the domieuse, pho¬ 
tographed at some date in the late 19th 
or early 20th century. We are looking 
across the carriage from the right hand 
doorway; the interior surface of the 
open door is at the right, and in the 
centre are the front windows. Below 
them, on the far side, are the various 
storage compartments, sliding desk, etc. 
described in the text; on the nearside is 
the hatch covering the box extension 
into which the legs could be stretched 
when the carriage was used for sleep¬ 
ing. (Courtesy Madame Tussaud’s 
Archive) 


captured vehicles at the village of 
Villers Perwin situated at a short 
distance from the Charleroi 
road near Quatre Bras. He, and 
others, appear to have avoided 
mentioning the landau, possibly 
through ignorance of its identity, 
or perhaps because its subse¬ 
quent delivery to Blticher inhib¬ 
ited reference to it. 

As for the domieuse, it would 
seem to have been taken as far 
as Quatre Bras; and there, 
according to his fellow officers 
von Oetlinger and von 
Humbracht, von Keller deter¬ 
mined to open the ttecessaire that 
he had found in the carriage, 
believing it to be full of gold. 
This he did behind a barn, 
using an axe; but found only 
plates and dishes in the cased 3 ). 


after its capture by the fusiliers, 
he found them ‘busy’... 

‘Busy is putting it mildly,’ he 
said when giving evidence. ‘The 
activities of this detachment of 
the 15th Fusiliers, and subse¬ 
quently those of the 25th 
Regiment, should really 
bedescribed as the wholesale 
plundering of the many vehicles 
in and around the village of 
every type of valuable! 8 ).’ 
Gneisenau noted that von Keller 
had allowed everyone to take 
whatever could be carried away. 

It was during the advance on 
Genappe that ‘the battalion had 
become aware of the vehicle 
[the domieuse ] in difficulties on 
the saturated ground on the 
right hand side of the road.’ As 
the Prussians came up, the 


coachman unhitched the liors- 
es< 9 ), and made off towards 
Genappe. Maj. von Keller 
spurred his horse towards the 
carriage which, settling into the 
mud, was soon surrounded by 
an expectant crowd. 

Throwing the seat-cover of 
waxed taffeta from the box on 
to the ground, von Keller 
shouted ‘It’s the Emperor’s 
carriage — It’s mine!’ This 
caused some wrangling which 
delayed the continuation of the 
pursuit, and ended in von 
Keller conceding that he would 
divide the spoils in a safe place 
to ensure a fair division! 10 ). 
Giving evidence, Capt. von 
Humbracht said that he picked 
up the uniform, hat and sword 
belonging to Napoleon which 


lay on the ground. He had 
arrived only a short while 
before, but did not question the 
order that von Keller gave to Lt. 
Rosen and several men of the 
10th Company to remain close 
to the vehicle and to bring it up 
to the battalion by road! 1 0. 

When examined in respect of 
his own involvement, von 
Keller denied that more than a 
few objects had been taken; and 
stated that, as to his having 
appropriated the domieuse for 
himself, there was never any 
question of sharing it< 12 >. 

While referring to the 
Treasury waggon which had 
been taken near Quatre Bras, 
von Keller’s counsel omitted to 
say anything about one particu¬ 
lar carriage grouped with other 


The subsequent exhibition 
of the dormeuse at the London 
Museum was an instant suc¬ 
cess. William Bullock knew 
how to exploit his acquisition, 
and doubtless von Keller prof¬ 
ited by publishing his ‘narra¬ 
tive’ for the benefit of the 
museum’s visitors. His total 
pickings for the campaign must 
have been every soldier’s 
dream. Apart from the £2,500 
for which he allegedly sold the 
dormeuse to the British govern¬ 
ment, von Keller is reputed to 
have discovered a quantity of 
diamonds (originally ceded to 
Napoleon by his brother 
Joseph) sewn into the lining of 
the Emperor’s spare uniform. 
Valued at about one million 
francs, these are said to have 
been sold by von Keller to an 
English jeweller by the name of 

MaweO 4 ). 

Following its purchase from 
the government and exhibition 
at the London Museum, the 
domieuse was despatched on a 
tour of the British Isles. 
Thereafter it seems to have had 
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several changes of ownership. 
Rather ignominiously, it was 
used as part payment of a bad 
debt to a coachbuilder, Robert 
Jeffrey of Grays Inn Road, with 
whom it remained neglected 
and almost forgotten until pur¬ 
chased by Madame Tussaud in 
1842 for the princely sum of 
£52. Restored to its original 
appearance, it became the cen¬ 
trepiece of the Tussaud 
Museum’s ‘Napoleon Room’ 
created in 1834 to house her 
collection of Napoleonic relics. 
With the carriage were dis¬ 
played the necessaire , and an 
assortment of items which had 
originally been retained by von 
Keller as souvenirs and which 
were eventually acquired by 
Madame TussaudO 5 ). 

The carriage was evidently a 
popular exhibit and, in the early 
years at least, was accessible to 
visitors, who were able to clam¬ 
ber in and out (and even sur¬ 
reptitiously to cut pieces from 
the upholstery). Such vandal¬ 
ism would have required peri- 

77if necessaire displayed with the 
domicuse in the 'Napoleon Room’. 

It still shows the damage inflicted by 
Maj. non Keller with an axe behind a 
Itam at Quatre Bras; to his disap¬ 
pointment it contained only dishes and 
toilet articles, not the gold coins he had 
expected. (Courtesy Madame 
Tussaud's Archive) 


Original window shutter from the 
dormeuse, remained during repairs in 
the 1860s. As it survives today, the 
surround has a very dark brown var¬ 
nished finish; the louvres are dark 
mahogany-red with gilt edging. 
(Courtesy the Prior, St. Michael’s 
Abbey, Famborough) 

odic repairs, and it was during 
one such overhaul in the 1860s 
that the window shutters were 
replaced. The originals were 
removed and retained by the 
upholsterer employed to carry 
out this world 16 ). 

THE DORMEUSE 
DESCRIBED 

Surviving photographs and 
prints provide a visual impres¬ 
sion of the donneuse’s propor¬ 
tions. To these the writer has 
added drawings by the late Col. 
Paul H. Downing of Staten 
Island, New York< 17 ). These 
drawings were originally pre¬ 
pared on the assumption that 
the Tussaud carriage was built 
in 1811 in preparation for the 
Russian campaign of 1812 in 
which it was reputed (erro¬ 
neously) to have taken part. (Its 
two predecessors were, howev¬ 
er, very similar and the first did 
take part in that campaign.) 
William Bullock’s description 
being comprehensive, the 
writer has taken the liberty of 
adapting this to include details 


from the French National 
Archives. 

Painted a dark blue, the 
dormeuse was embellished with 
a frieze< 18 ) ornament in gold. 
The undercarriage and wheels 
were vermillion edged in blue 
and heightened in gold. 

A lamp was fitted to each 
upper corner of the bodywork, 
with another placed centrally at 
the back below the roof This 
covered an apperture in the 


bodywork to provide internal 
illumination. 

The door panels, embla¬ 
zoned with the Imperial Arms, 
were bullet-proof and were fit¬ 
ted with locks and bolts, while 
behind the windows were 
blinds that could be operated 
by a spring. The windows were 
also provided with louvred 
shutters which could be 
removed and stored when not 
in use; these shutters may have 
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KEY: 

(1) Hammock hooks attached here. 

(2) Hand grip straps. 

(3) Arm sling. 

(4) Arm rest. 

(5) 'Tambour'. 

(6) Compartment for clothes. 

(6a) Seat cushiuon and divider. 

(7) Bellows pocket on door. 

(8) Pocket flap. One account places a pair 
of pistol holsters on inside of one door. 

(9) Strap to raise window. 

(10) Desk top. Pivotting to give 
comfortable angle, with document etc 
storage beneath. 

(11) Secret compartment. 

(12) Door opens allowing legs to stretch 
into box extension. 


(13) Storage for pillows, mattress, etc. 

(14) Panel slides out to form centre of 
‘bed’— see dotted lines. 

(15) Panels for windows to slide into. 

(16) Drawer containing gold & silver 
tableware, candlesticks, etc. 

(17) Nccessaire — toilet articles, etc. 

(18) Slide for easy removal of necessaire. 

(19) Pen drawer. 

(20) See 12 — door hinged off-centre to 
give widest sleeping area. 

(21) See 16 — tableware etc. 

(22) Liquor cabinet — wine and rum. 

(23) See 17 — necessaire. 

(24) Silver chronometer. 

(25) Hinged external access door for 
removing chamber pot 


INTERIOR, LOOKING FORWARD 
FROM SEAT 


INCHES 


INTERIOR, LEFT SIDE REMOVED 


Plans by the late Col. Paul H. Downing, 
reproduced by permission the Archives of the 
Carriage ,4ssoc. of America Inc. and The 
Carriage Journal 
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Side elevation plan of the dormeusc. 

The boot containing the folding camp 
bed is omitted from this mew — cf 
photographs . 

been in place at the time of cap¬ 
ture. Over the front windows 
was a roller blind of strong 
painted canvas which, when 
extended, was designed to pre¬ 
vent the windows being 
blocked with snow or obscured 
by rain. 

Below the front windows 
was a box extension of about 
two feet in lei igth, so placed as 
to increase the space of the 
interior. In front of this box was 
a seat which, when the Emperor 
was present in the carriage, was 
occupied by his mamektk. Below 
was a boot containing a folding 
camp bed of polished steel ‘of 
commodious size with a tester- 
top and on castors’ and so con¬ 
structed that it ‘could be folded 
up in a minute.' The boot com¬ 
prised a squared box covered in 
thick leather bound at each end 
with iron, and measuring about 
two and a hall feet in length and 
four inches square at the ends. 
These ends would originally 
have been capped but, for pur¬ 
poses of display (see the pho¬ 


tographs), the capping was 

removed to reveal the castors 
( 19 ). 

At the rear end of the body¬ 
work was a curved projection 
(tambour) which, when the car¬ 
riage was originally exhibited, 
was thought to be a ‘sword 
case’; however, it was only 
accessible from the left hand 
end, outside the carriage, and 
was too short for such a pur¬ 
pose. I’he landau has a similar 
projection which is a mere 
25.61 in. (65cm) long. Its pur¬ 
pose is unknown. Below' the 
'tambour' was a sliding panel 
which could be raised and low¬ 
ered ‘to facilitate the addition 
or removal of conveniences 
without disturbing the trav¬ 
eller.’ 

Behind the bodywork and 
between the rear springs was a 
large ash frame placed on the 
chassis. On either side of this 
were steel hoops covered in 
thick leather supporting the 
trunk. The latter, also covered 
in leather, was secured by six 
strong straps( 2(J ). This con¬ 
tained the Emperor’s bedding, 
which included ‘a bed of fine 
Merino’ with ‘cotton coverlid 


of very beautiful fabric.’ 

The wheels, tyres and 
undercarriage were designed 
for strength. The undercar¬ 
riage included a crane-necked 
perch with semi-circular 
springs which were each capa¬ 
ble, it was estimated, of bearing 
halfa ton. In one of the accom¬ 
panying photographs it will be 
noticed that the swingle trees 
have been laid on the chassis in 
front of the boot containing the 
collapsible bed. Of the pole 
there is no sign, but it was orig¬ 
inally so constructed as to act as 
a kind of lever in order to min¬ 
imise jolting on rough surfaces. 
The horses, of which four of 
the original six appeared at the 
1816 exhibition, were 
described as ‘stout Normans, 
dark brown in colour and ... 
very fleet and hardy.’ 

Interior fittings 
The interior of the carriage 
could be adapted to such varied 
uses as kitchen, 

bathroom .dressing room, 

office and dining room. The 
scat, provided with a division oi 
about 6in. in height, was posi¬ 
tioned so as to afTord a clear for¬ 
ward view of the horses and the 


surrounding countryside. 
Below the front windows the 
box extension was divided into 
two sections: on the left were 
storage compartments, and on 
the right a recess into which the 
Emperor was able to stretch to 
sleep while travelling. The 
storage included a desk which 
could be drawn out, an ink 
stand and pens, the Emperor’s 
portfolio, secret drawers and 
many small compartments for 
maps and telescopes. 

On one of the carriage doors 
were two holsters containing 
pistols of Versailles manufac¬ 
ture, with a further holster 
‘close to the seat’ containing a 
double-barrelled pistol. These 
weapons were apparently 
unremarkable other than that 
they were old and battered and 
the letters ‘NB’ were engraved 
in gold on the barrels. They 
were rifled and sighted, and 
complete with tools for charg¬ 
ing and repair. 

On one side of the vehicle 
(unspecified), suspended on a 
silver chain, was a ‘Time Piece 
by which the watches of the 
Army are regulated; in form it 
resembles a huge hunting 
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watch and weighs four pounds; 
it is jewelled throughout and is 
of the finest workmanship: it 
was made by Mugtner, horloger 
dc 1'Empereur et Roi.' Above, on 
the ceiling, was a network used 
for ‘small travelling requisites.’ 

The dortneuse remained in 
the Tussaud collection for 
some 80 years. On 18 March 
1925 a disastrous fire swept 
through the museum, destroy¬ 
ing not only the carriage but 
also its setting: the Napoleon 
Room and much else disap¬ 
peared in the flames. In 1976 
the pathetic remains of this 
once splendid vehicle — a sin¬ 
gle heat-warped axle — was 
presented to the Museum at 
Malmaison. MI 

Notes 

(1) Henry Houssaye. 1X15. Adam and 
Charles Black (1900), p.236. Notes of 
Commandant Diluting. 

(2) Brett-Jones, The Hundred Days. 
Macmillan (1964), p. 172. Souvenirs 
d’Octave Levasseur, officierd’anillerie, aide- 
de-camp du Marechal Ney 1X02-1X05, 
Paris (1914). 


(3) Houssaye p.240-241. 

(4) Napoleon Bonaparte, The Waterloo 
Campaign, ed. & trans. Somerset dc 
Chair, The Folio Society (1957), p. 137. 

(5) Houssaye p.244 & 439 (note 34). 
Manuscript notes of Col. Baudus. The 
First Napoleon — some unpublished 
documents from the Bowood Papers 
edited by the Earl of Kerry; Constable 
& Co. Ltd (1925), p. 131. Napoleon's 
aide-de-camp Flahault rode off the bat¬ 
tlefield with the Emperor ’genou a 
genou '. 

(6) Houssaye note 39, p.440. The 
Treasury waggon was not the Army’s 
but Napoleon's private treasury. 

(7) Max Terrier, Le Landau de Napoleon 
et son Itistoire, pub. La Revue du Louvre et 
des Mushs de France (1975 no. 2, pp.105- 
116) — courtesy of La Revue du Louvre; 
Si Fleury dc Chaboulon, Memoires pour 
servir d I’Itistoire de la vie privee, el du regne 
de Napoleon en 1X15, John Murray 
(1820) p. 192. 

(8) Max Terrier p. 114. Julius Krebs, 
‘Die Erbeutung des Napoleons-Wagens ant 
Abend der Schlacht bei Belle-Alliance', pub. 
in Zeitschrift des Vtreins fiir Ceschichte 
Schlessiens. 55 ter Band, Breslau (1919), 
p.94-116 — courtesy of Universitats- 
bibliothek Diisseldorf . Extract from the 
second evidence given by Gen. 
Gncisenau. 

(9) Louis Etienne Saint Denis, p.132- 
133: ’The postilion Horn ... seeing the 
Prussian cavalry on the point of cutting 
him off... unhitched the horses.' 


(10) Max Terrier p. 114; Krebs p.97. 
Evidence given by E.M. Doerk (pub¬ 
lished in Minerva, March edition 1829, 
p.444) and of ex-Fusilier Klage. 

(11) Max Terrier p. 115; Krebs p.97. 

(12) Max Terrier p. 115; Krebs p. 110. 
Von Keller claimed that he had been 
authorised to keep the carriage by 
Gncisenau himself. 

(13) Max Terrier p.116; Krebs p. 110. 
Evidence given by Capt. von Octlingcr 
and Maj. von Humbracht. 

(14) Von Keller retired in 1821 with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel and the dec¬ 
orations Iron Cross 1st Class and Pour 
la Mcrite. Although many of his sol¬ 
diers made good use of their loot (some- 
even buying their own small business¬ 
es), others squandered theirs. In spring 
1824 six ex-fusiliers lodged a complaint 
against von Keller in the Breslau High 
Court on the grounds that they had not 
received their fair share. The case was 
to drag on until May 1833, during 
which time documents and diaries 
being used by an officer in compiling a 
history of the regiment were destroyed, 
along with the greater part of the regi¬ 
mental archives. The case was finally 
dismissed for lack of evidence despite 
two appeals. The effect of the trial, 
however, was to tarnish von Keller's 
name, and he died in relative obscurity 
in 1842. 

(15) Courtesy of the Archives of 
Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition. 

(16) The shutter (outside measure- 


Right hand side of the dormouse in 
Madame Tussaud’s 'Napoleon 
Room’. Die large leather-covered 
trunk at the rear (here displayed with 
an equestrian figure of the Emperor 
placed upon it) contained Napoleon’s 
bedding. (Courtesy Madame 
Tussaud’s Archive) 


merits 19.5in. — 50cm square) is 
owned by St. Michael’s Abbey, 
Famborough, and is reproduced by 
courtesy of the Prior. It is authenticated 
as belonging to the dormeuse by the 
grandson of the upholsterer and deco¬ 
rator, a Mr. James Butler. 

(17) Drawings reproduced by courtesy 
of the Archives of the Carriage 
Association of America Inc., The 
Carriagejournal 1967. 

(18) It is interesting to compare the 
frieze decoration shown in the print 
depicting die capture of the dormeuse 
(and also the Cruikshank cartoon) with 
that of the landau (sec Part 1, ‘Ml’ 
No.33). The photographs of the 
dormeuse only provide a hint of its deco¬ 
ration and it is possible that the friezes 
of both carriages were similar. It may 
also be noted that the box and hood of 
the dormeuse are coloured black in the 
Cruikshank print and that the outer 
edges of the windows, doors, roof and 
back have a gilt trim. 

(19) Courtesy of the Archives of 
Madame Tussaud's Exhibition. 

(20) Max Terrier p.109. French 
National Archives 95 AP 1 2-. 
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‘US Infantry 1898-1902’ 

continued from page 12 

colour and material as the coat, 
and reaching to the tips of the 
fingers when the arm is extend¬ 
ed, having a rolling collar of 
black velvet 3 inches broad, and 
closing at the throat with a long 
loop... may be worn by all offi¬ 
cers when not on duty with 
troops under arms.’ The cape 
was lined in branch of service 
facing colour, thus officially 
white in the infantry, although 
light blue was usually 
employed in practice. 

INNOVATIONS 
OF 1898-99 

Very shortly after the declara¬ 
tion of war with Spain on 25 
April 1898 the Quartermaster 
approved two new jackets for 
optional undress and field use 
by officers, both presumably 
being felt to be more practical 
than the smart but confining 
stand-collar coat of 1895. 

On 7 May 1898 approval was 
given for ‘A blouse of dark-blue 
cloth or serge with four outside 
pockets with flaps; falling col¬ 
lar, single-breasted with five 
buttons in front.’ The four- 
pocket blouse was to display 
the same shoulder straps and 
collar insignia as the 1895 pat¬ 
tern. 

On 9 May 1898 the 
Quartermaster approved a rad¬ 
ically new alternative field 
blouse for officers: ‘...a blouse 
of cotton drilling or khaki... 
made with a single pleat 2 inch¬ 
es wide in the back and extend¬ 
ing from the collar to the end of 
the skirt; with two outside 
breast pockets and two outside 
pockets below the waist; pock¬ 
ets covered with flaps, but¬ 
toned by a small regulation 
brass button; ...The coat to 
have a standing collar... from 
1 V 2 inches to 2 inches in 
width... a strap on each shoul¬ 
der reaching from the sleeve 
seam to the collar seam and 
buttoning at the upper point 
with a small brass regulation 
button; straps to be 1 >/ 2 inches 
wide at the sleeve and 1 inch 
wide at the collar. Coat to be 
buttoned by five regulation 
buttons... The straps to be of 
the same material as the coat 
and of the colour of the facings 
of the arm.’ 


This facing colour was des¬ 
ignated as sky-blue for the 
infantry; and for a brief period 
the collar, pointed cuffs, and 
the flaps of the breast pockets 
were also seen to display 
coloured facings. Examples of 
jackets faced in this way do sur¬ 
vive, badged to Militia and 
Volunteer units; but it is 
thought that few, if any. 
Regular officers acquired 
them. On 15 July 1898 the 
Secretary of War approved 
modification of the jacket to 
display facing colours only on 
the shoulder straps. (See ‘Ml’ 
No. 14 p.36 fn: General Order 
No.51, AGO of 23 May 1898, 
and General Order No. 112, 
AGO of6 August 1898.) 

Collar insignia on the khaki 
jacket were to comprise the 
regimental number over the 
branch device for all ranks 
below colonel; and for colonels 
the national coat of arms was 
additionally worn in front of 
the branch device. The shoul¬ 
der straps were to bear the rank 
insignia at the outer end and, 
for ranks below colonel, the 
coat of arms in the centre. 

The old light blue trousers 
with white leg stripes could be 
worn with both the four-pock¬ 
et blue blouse and the khaki 
version. The 9 May 1898 order 
also authorized the use with 
the khaki blouse of new 
‘trousers of cotton drilling or 
khaki color.’ These were to be 
of a loose fit above the knee and 
slightly tapered below to follow 
‘the shape of the leg from above 
the calf to the top of the shoe.’ 
Belt loops were specified for 
the first time, and the khaki 
trousers were not to bear 
branch-coloured leg stripes. 
Fair or russet leather shoes and 
boots were also authorized. 

The difficulties encountered 
by the QM Department in sup¬ 
plying the similar khaki uni¬ 
form authorized for enlisted 
men arc described in Part 1 of 
this article. In practice the 
troops who fought in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and the Phillipines 

The officer '.v optional dark blue cape, 
until a hlack velvet collar, and a black 
cord fastening, seen here hanging on 
the left breast. The lining was to be 
white in the infantry, but many indi¬ 
viduals purchased light blue-litted 
capes. This photo is of an officer of a 
branch with darkerfacings. (The light 
spot on the right is a blemish.) 
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wore a mixture of blue and 
khaki, and during 1898-99 the 
dark blue pullover shirt and 
light blue kersey trousers were 
the most common field dress. 
Officers, too, found shirtsleeve 
order the most comfortable 
dress for tropical campaigning; 
and this was recognized before 
the end of 1898 by a concession 
allowing officers to attach the 
transverse shoulder straps from 
their blue coats directly to the 
blue shirt. General Order 
No. 168, AGO, 14 September 
1899 extended a similar con¬ 
cession to NCOs, hencefor¬ 
ward authorized to sew their 
chevrons to their shirtsleeves. 
The same order changed the 
colour of the last area of facing 
on the khaki jacket — the but¬ 
toned shoulder strap — from 
sky-blue to white, to bring it 
into line with the colour of the 
officers’ transverse shoulder 
straps, the NCOs’ chevrons, 
and the trouser stripes. Ml 

Note: 

Errata, Part 1, 'MI' No. 14: 

Although printed in the Editorial of 
'MI' No. 16, these corrections arc best 


repeated here. The caption on p.34 bot¬ 
tom left states that the Merriam knap¬ 
sack was standard issue; in fact, of 
course, the Merriam was an unpopular 
novelty issued to certain units on a tri¬ 
als basis (e.g. 71st NY Volunteer 
Infantry) and was not used at the front 
in any great numbers. The Ml880 
Blanket Bag is worn here as a knapsack. 
The caption to the upper picture on 
p.38 wrongly states that the shoulder 
straps on the sergeant's jacket arc sky- 
blue; they are in fact white. Both errors 
are ours, rather than the author’s. 

Above: 

In 1901 regulations added a pair of 
shoulder straps to the white undress 
coat, and insignia of branch, unit and 
rank were thenceforward displayed 
exactly as on the khaki field blouse; 
this coat bears the insignia of a captain 
of the 25rd Infantry. 

Above right: 

Side view of the 1899 khaki field 
blouse, differing from the original 
1898 pattern in having white shoul¬ 
der straps. The collar bears gilt badges, 

‘25’ above infantry rifles; the shoulder 
straps, the national coat of arms above 
a field officer's rank leaves. Officers’ 
buttons bore 'I'for infantry on a cen¬ 
tral shield set on the coat of arms. 

Right: 

From May 1898 to August 1901 the 
khaki field blouse had a single wide 
pleat doum the centre rear. 
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BRITISH FORCES 
IK TIIE GULF 

Orders of battle by MIC1IAEL COX 


A s this issue goes to press in late January the Second 
GulfWar is just a week old. So far it has been an air 
war: some 15,000 sorties have cost the allies less than 
25 aircraft — an astonishingly light price — though 
five of these were RAF Tornados, lost during very haz¬ 
ardous low-level night attacks on massively defended 
targets. Ground fighting has been limited to sporadic 
artillery exchanges, and a handful of patrol clashes; but 
this situation may change dramatically by the time this 
issue goes on sale. The speed of events, the remoteness 
of the battlefield, and the scarcity of suitable pho¬ 
tographs prevent us offering, as yet, planned and bal¬ 
anced articles on Britain’s greatest military operation 
since 1945. Correspondents in the Gulf are preparing 
such material for future issues. In the meantime we 
publish a number of interesting photographs, and the 
fullest British ‘orbats’ possible at press date. 


T he first thing to stress is 
that the information given 
in the orders of battle has been 
collated entirely from unclassi¬ 
fied published sources. 
(Certain additional informa¬ 
tion has been omitted, though 
available to us, as irrelevant to 
the average ‘MI’ reader’s usual 
field of enquiry, and possibly 
being sensitive.) The sources 
used were: national newspa¬ 
pers; Jane’s Defence Weekly; 
Soldier; Gunner; Guards 
Division Jo uma l/Magaz ine; 

International Defence Ret'iav; 
Lloyd’s List; US Naval Institute 
Proceedings; Ships Monthly; 
Shipping Today and Yesterday; 
RFA PR Bulletins; Aircraft 
Illustrated; Air Forces Monthly; 
Air International; Aviation News; 
Air Frame; and Hansard. 
Personal assistance by the fol¬ 
lowing individuals is gratefully 
acknowledged: James Shep¬ 
herd, Jones Consultants Ltd.; 
Kenneth WS. Goodson, G. 
Ewan Bayley, John Ellis; 
Thomas A. Adams, World Ship 
Society. Others whose help 
with the photographs is grate¬ 
fully acknowledged by the 
Editor include Yves Dcbay, 
Bob Morrison, Brian L. Davis, 
and Will Fowler. 


We emphasise that the infor¬ 
mation available at press date 
may become out of date by the 
time of publication, but believe 
that this will only apply if addi¬ 
tional deployments are 
announced or revealed. 

On the following pages will 
be found: 

Table A — Land forces deploy¬ 
ments, and notes; Table B-l — 
Royal Navy and Royal Fleet 
Auxiliary deployments and 
notes; Table B-2 — Naval avia¬ 
tion deployments; Table C-1 — 
Royal Air Force deployments; 
Table C-2 — List of relevant 
RAF Transport and Support 
units, and RAF Regiment 
deployments. 

Certain general comments 
need to be borne in mind. 
Firstly, the land forces units 
shown here arc those which 
have been deployed in full or in 
significant part. (In addition to 
units shown in Table A, 1st Bn. 
Coldstream Guards are on their 
way to Saudi Arabia ‘to guard 
prisoners of war’.) But very 
many other units of the British 
Army have provided individuals 
or sub-units, and virtually every 
cap-badge in the Army may be 
encountered in the operational 
area. A listing of these units is 


given in Soldier magazine of 26 
November 1990, accurate up to 
that date, but may well be out¬ 
dated by now. (One of our cor¬ 
respondents serving with 1st 
Armoured Division reports a 
visit to 1st Bn., Staffordshire 
Rcgt., in which he knew a com¬ 
pany from 1st Grenadier 
Guards was serving under com¬ 
mand; the first men he encoun¬ 
tered were a Milan crew — 
from 1st Royal Green Jackets...) 

Secondly, regarding the uni¬ 
forms and insignia worn in the 
Gulf — readers will not be sur¬ 
prised to leant that a very wide 
variety is to be encountered, 
with many unit-level or even 
individual innovations. The 
examples we illustrate should 
not tempt readers to ‘generalise 
from the particular’. 

Finally, we have resisted the 
temptation to extend the 
‘orbats’ to include rumoured 
but unconfirmed deploy¬ 
ments. It is highly likely that 
special forces — 22nd SAS 
Regt., and Special Boat 
Squadron RM — have been 
present in the Gulf since an 
early stage of Operation 
‘Granby’. Unconfirmed 

reports from a Pentagon source 
quoted in the Sunday Times 
suggest that a very successful 
joint US/SAS raid into Kuwait 
has captured an Iraqi anti-air¬ 
craft missile and its crew, with¬ 
out loss. 

There has been speculation 
that a Carrier Battle Group of 
the Royal Navy would be sent 
to the Red Sea to relieve an 
American unit for redeploy¬ 
ment to the Gulf; and that this 
would be based on HMS 
Invincible. Informed sources are 
sceptical. It should be noted, 
however, that on 10 January 
R07 HMS Ark Royal sailed 
from Portsmouth on what was 
stated to be ‘a scheduled 
deployment for exercises in the 
Mediterranean with allied 
navies’. Readers may make of 
this what they will. 

We hope that although this is 
not the type of material to 
which we normally give space, 
‘MI’ readers will find it a useful 
‘keep and file’ reference during 
the months ahead. We shall 
continue to prepare in-depth 
material on uniforms, insignia 
and personal equipment for 
future publication. 


Captions to photographs on 
pp.24-25: 

(A) Lt.Gen. Sir Peter de la Billiere, 
commanding British Forces, Middle 
East. Sir Peter, currently the British 
Army’s most decorated serving officer, 
has spent no less than 20 of his 38 
years’ service in the Middle East and 
is a fluent Arabic speaker. When in 
barracks and field dress, generals often 
choose to wear the general officers'cap 
badge not in the dark blue GS beret, 
but in the ‘tribal headgear’ of their 
former unit Sir Peter, who sewedfor 
many years with 22nd SAS Regt. 
and SAS Group, is thefirst general to 
wear the badge in the SAS sand- 
coloured beret. (LM/Military Scene) 

(B) Brig. Pitrick Cordingley, com¬ 
manding 7th Armoured Brigade. 
Note brigadier’s cap badge; and cav¬ 
alry yellow backing to the rank pips 
on his shoulder slides. (Yves Debay) 

(C) Officer of an armoured unit 
wearing the latest Combat Vehicle 
Crewman’s helmet. (LM/Military 
Scene) 

(D) Officer of 1st The Queen's 
Dragoon Guards, the recce unit of 7 
Armd. Bde. — note embroidered 
bullion officer’s cap badge attached to 
bush hat; and lightweight Combat 
Body Armour cover in new desert 
camouflage. (LM/Military Scene) 

(E) Interesting insignia worn on 
right sleeve of desert combat suit by a 
lance-corporal of 32nd .Armd. Eng. 
Regt. RE. The light blue on red title, 
with unit number, and the cuwed 
ends associated during the Second 
World War with Guards regiments, 
apparently dalesfrom 1940 when 26 
Eng. Coy. RE was attached to a 
Guards brigade, who ‘awarded’ the 
title to the unit in appreciation of their 
service during the withdrawal to 
Dunkirk. 26 Armd. Eng. Sgn. now 
form part of 32nd Armd. Eng. Regt. 
RE. Below the title is the red jerboa on 
black of 7 Armd. Bde.; and below 
that the miniature subdued badge of 
rank from European combat dress. 
(LM/Military Scene) 

(F) Sapper urearing ‘rust and sand' 
desert combat suit with brigade patch 
on right sleeve; ‘58 pattern webbing, 
and SLR, typical of non-infantry 
units, with mine-prodder tucked 
behind his 'haversack 1PE’ contain¬ 
ing respirator and other protective kit. 
(Yves Debay) 

(G) 7 Armd. Bde. military police¬ 
man, with two despatch riders proba¬ 
bly from 1 Armoured Field 
Ambulance RAMC. The former's 
DPM brassard carries ‘MP’ in black 
on a red panel below the brigade 
patch; he has an SMG and ‘58 web¬ 
bing. One of the DRs wears a civilian 
black waxed cloth wind-jacket. (Yves 
Debay) 
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Irom Group X's planned depanuie 
and sailed 30,8.90, remaining c>n 
station when Group X relieved 
Group W. HMS Cardiff, which had 
only returned from a previous 
Armilla deployment 17 7 90, was 

redeployed to bring Group X up to 
the new strength, 

(3) Originally scheduled tor routine 
exercise deployment to Eastern 
Mediterranean, ordered to Gulf 
30.8.90, with HMS Herald — con 
verted from normal survey role to 
MCM HQ support ship - following. 

(4) 42 ships chartered in connec¬ 
tion with shipment 7th Armd. Bde , 
61 re 4th Armd Bde, Only 6 are 
British flagged, the rest from 15 
other nations. Portuguese Navy 
Support Ship Sao Miguel’, effered 
free of charge, sailed from 
Matchwood 31.10.90. 
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Captions pp.28-29: 

(H) Scorpion CVR(T), apparently 
of the Race Troop of The Queen’s 
Royal Irish Hussars soon after initial 
deployment and before issue of the 
desert combat suit: note tropical DPM 
No. 9 Dress. Mead of the desert water 
bag slung on the turret side the 
brigade's painted red jerboa sign can 
be made out. (Yves Debay) 

(I) Challengers of QRIH in the deep 
desert. Again, the red jerboa sign can 
just be seen on the small housing 
immediately above the elongated ‘O’ of 
‘ 10’ on the skirt armour of the nearest 
tank. (Yves Debay) 

(J) Challenger crewmen of QRIH. 
The commander still wears the stan¬ 
dard green AFV crew coveralls; on his 
left upper sleeve may be seen the small 
green shamrock patch worn by 



The Vietnam War 
on the Screen (I) 

STEPHEN J. GRE ENHILL _ 

T he spate of films set during the Vietnam War 
which reached the screen during the late 1980s 
highlighted the reluctance with which Hollywood 
approached the subject for many years. This reticence 
is all the more striking when contrasted with the 
plethora of Second World War movies made both dur¬ 
ing that war and for many years afterwards. Moreover, 
Hollywood’s portrayal of Vietnam has largely avoided 
recreations of actual, large-scale operations in favour 
of smaller, more anonymous engagements. 


QRIH tank commanders — see 
accompanying mono photograph. 
(Yves Dehay) 

(K) Corporal, The Royal Scots 
Dragoon Guards, on sentry duty. He 
wears llu- desert camouflage cover over 
his CVC helmet, without earphones; 
and note black-on-green right wrist 
rank badge. (LM/Military Scene) 

(L) , and front cover of this 
issue: 

The commanding officer's Challenger 
creu’ of RSDG. The 7 Amtd. Bde. 
patch is worn on the right shoulder oI 
the desen combat suit and the sand- 
coloured ‘woollypully’, above the badge 
of rank on the latter. The green left 
sleeve brassard carries a red-on-yellow 
rampant I.ion of Scotland patch, 
which uy are told is special to the CO 
and his crew. (LM/Military Scene) 


The exact provenance of the ‘Desert 
Rat’formation sign as worn on uni¬ 
forms is still not entirely clear, and 
several different wartime variants 
exist. Briefly: the addition of a redjer¬ 
boa or desert jumping mouse to the 
white-disc-on-red-square vehicle 
sign of the Mobile Division Egypt 
dates to 1939/40. By some time in 
1940 a cloth version was being worn 
as a topi flash; and some time there¬ 
after, on the left sleeve only, by 7 
Armd. Div. Provost Company: see 
(1), 2'/ 2 in. wide. A second type, in 
dull pink embroidered on khaki serge 
— see (2), 2'/, in. at widest — was 
later encountered, certainly as sewn to 
shoulder slides. 'Hie definitive shape, 
which features an animal resembling 
a mutated kangaroo (see (3), V/ 4 in. 
wide) wasfirst worn in \[l Europe, 

1944; originally it was embroidered 
in a brick-red shade with a white bor¬ 
der on black felt. There are further 
wartime variations, most of them 
unexplained, of these three beasts. 
The present 7tli Armoured Brigade 
traces its lineage to the wartime and 
post-war Division; and ttears the 
‘kangaroo’ in scarlet, outlined white, 
on black. 

In N. Africa the armoured brigade 
of 7 Armd. Div. was the 4th, who 
wore a differently shaped jerboa in 
black on white — see (4), 2 in. wide 
to stitched borders. They retained this 
patch when they left the Division in 
Tunisia. The patch currently worn hy 
4 Armd. Bde. in the Gulf is (5), 2 s /, 
in. unde — a revival of the wartime 
shape, in black on pale fawn khaki; 
but somebody forgot the jerboa’s eye, 
and one foresees inter-brigade 
humour, with consequent violence, on 
the theme of‘the blind 4th. ..’ 

(6), V/ 2 in. wide, is the tank com¬ 
mander's patch worn since spring 
1990 in The Queen’s Royal Irish 
Hussars: an emerald green shamrock 
bearing a black tank, on a dark piper 
green square. A similar Bl Class 
Tradesman‘s patch has a black sham¬ 
rock, veined dark green, on the dark 
green square, and without the tank 
symbol. 

We are very grateful to Brian L. 
Davisfor access to his collectionfor this 
article. Ml 


B efore America had a signif¬ 
icant military commit¬ 
ment to Vietnam that country 
had featured in Hollywood 
thrillers such as Leslie Fenton’s 
Saigon (1948) starring Alan 
Ladd; Joseph Mankicwicz’s 
The Quiet American (1958), 
based on the novel by Graham 
Greene; and Marshall 
Thompson’s A Yank in Viet- 
Nam (1964). Robert Lees 'Jump 
into Hell (1952), with a story 
concerning paratroopers 
ordered to relieve a beseiged 
fort, was arguably Hollywood’s 
only attempt at that time to 
portray French military 
involvement in any detail. 

However, once the first con¬ 
tingent of US Marines arrived 
under President Johnson’s 
orders in 1965, Hollywood 
responded with a small num¬ 
ber of hastily-made low-bud¬ 
get second-features depicting 
this new war. Typical of these 
was Will Zens’ To the Shores of 
Hell (1965), which depicted the 
first landings of American 
Marines at Da Nang. The plot 
was of the familiar war-patrol 
variety. Major Gregg Donahue 
(Marshall Thompson) takes a 
Vietnamese guide to help him 
locate his younger brother, a 
doctor who is being held cap¬ 
tive by the Viet Cong at an old 
French fort. After a successful 
rescue the small party is relent¬ 
lessly pursued by the Viet 
Cong, but they are airlifted to 
safety by helicopters of the Air 
Cavalry. The film ends with 
Donahue watching a passing- 
out parade of new Marines, 
correctly anticipating a heavier 
American involvement. The 


film was poorly written and 
acted, and utilised much stock 
footage of manoeuvres sup¬ 
plied by the Department of 
Defense. However, it does 
have once scene of interest 
when the band come across a 
village occupied by South 
Vietnamese soldiers and an 
American advisor. The advisor 
explains the constant vigilance 
needed to outwit enemy infil¬ 
trators, and accurately claims 
that even at this early stage of 
the war North Vietnamese reg¬ 
ulars are operating south of the 
border. 

‘THE G REEN BERETS’ 

The first major film to deal 
with Vietnam was John 
Wayne’s The Green Berets 
(1968) about the US Army 
Special Forces units, which had 
been present in Vietnam in an 
advisory capacity since 1957. It 
was based on Robin Moore’s 
book of the same title, which 
described allegedly true Green 
Beret exploits in the form of a 
novel. Wayne’s film reworked a 
few of the episodes to form a 
fictional drama set in 1963. 
John Wayne played Colonel 
Mike Kirby, who takes two 
Green Beret detachments from 
thejohn F. Kennedy Center for 
Special Warfare, Fort Bragg, to 
Vietnam. David Jansen played 
a liberal journalist who criti¬ 
cizes American involvement in 
Vietnam until he witnesses the 
aftermath of Viet Cong atroci¬ 
ties. Kirby and his team are air¬ 
lifted to an A’ Team’s CSF 
camp (called ‘Dodge City’) to 
bolster its defence by a South 
Vietnamese CIDG force 
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John Wayne leads CIDG Strikers in formed a spectacular climax shown. However, its stance inevitability of victory, were 

a counitr-aitack during the assaukm halfway through the film, but was no cruder than most war thus unable to cope with this 

Green Berets (1968), the only the second was routine movies made dunng wartime; unprecedented situation. 

major Hollywood film made while melodrama by comparison, and it remains the only major 

the war was being fought. The film ended with Wayne Hollywood film about The indirect approach 

assuming responsibility for an Vietnam to be made while the The American film industry 
before it is struck by a full-scale orphaned Vietnamese boy to war was being waged. could not ignore Vietnam, 

Viet Cong assault. The Viet the strains of The Ballad of the The controversy surround- however; so the dilemma was 
Cong temporarily overrun the Green Berets and the sun appar- ing the film was doubtless a resolved by placing the 

camp, but they are annihilated ently setting in the east, a scene contributory factor to Holly- Vietnam veteran out of his nat- 

by fire from ‘Puff the Magic which outraged his critics but wood’s subsequent avoidance ural context of the battlefield 

Dragon’, an AC-47 gunship. apparently brought tears to the of the subject. The Depart- and back in America. Some 

Later, Kirby organises the kid- eyes of many less demanding ment of Defense refused fur- films dealt with the social re¬ 
napping of a top Communist viewers. ther co-operation, the risk of a adjustment of the wounded 

officer with the aid of a beauti- The Department of Defense hostile audience reception veteran, such as the paraplegic 

ful spy- had granted Wayne almost being felt to be too great, and played by Jon Voight in Hal 

The CSF camp set was most unlimited facilities at minimal there was perceived to be an Ashby’s Coming Home (1978). 

authentic, and was constructed cost, doubtless hoping the film indifference to the war created However, the returned veteran 

near Fort Benning, Georgia, would succeed in creating sup- by television news saturation, was more often seen as the 

where most of the film was port for military intervention. The Tet Offensive in 1968 protagonist in a revenge story, 

shotri). By contrast, the Saigon Unfortunately, its effect was introduced a new mood ofpes- typically involving drugs, 

club scene, shot in the Fort just the opposite. Its simplistic simism among the American crime and violence. For exam- 

Benning Officer’s Club, bore political viewpoint may have public, causing a rift in public pie, the psychopathic ex¬ 
little resemblance to reality. correctly reflected attitudes at opinion unequalled since the Marine Travis Bickle (Robert 

The attack on the camp the time it was set; but it pro- Civil War. The conventions of de Niro) in Martin Scorsese’s 

vided a target for the anti-war the Hollywood combat movie, Taxi-Driver (\976) befriends an 

'Alutomy P of C j movement and provoked traditionally premised on a undcragejunkie prostitute and 

Special Forces Camp‘in M/'Nos.9& demonstrations in many cities wholehearted public approval slaughters her pimp and his 

10 . world-wide when it was of participation and the associates in a climactic shoot- 
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plete incomprehension with 
which the inexperienced cav¬ 
alry lieutenant views the 
depredations of the reserva¬ 
tion-breaking Apaches in 
Robert Aldrich’s powerful 
ULzana's Raid (1972) reflected 
the inability of Americans to 
understand an alien — i.e. 
Vietnamese — culture. 

In the late 1960s and early 
1970s anti-war demonstra¬ 
tions, student unrest and draft- 
dodging became common¬ 
place in Hollywood films. 
Robert Altman’s M*A*S*H 
(1970) was ostensibly set dur¬ 
ing the Korean War but, with 
its overt anti-authoritarianism, 
anarchic humour and visceral 
horror, was expressing aver¬ 
sion towards the Vietnam War. 


As a result of the Paris peace 
negotiations and President 
Nixon’s 'peace with honour’, 
most American armed forces 
withdrew from Vietnam in 
1973. Inevitably, the ARVN 
was unable to resist a deter¬ 
mined final Communist 
offensive, and Saigon fell in 
1975. The end of the war, and 
the politically liberal climate 
that existed during Carter’s 
presidency, made possible the 
appearance of the first Vietnam 
combat movies since The 
Green Berets. 

FINDING A TONE 
OF VO ICE 

The Boys in Company C (1977), 
a Hong-Kong production 
directed by a Canadian, Sidney 


out. By portraying the returned 
veteran as having been affected 
by experiences in an alien land, 
these films reflected the man¬ 
ner in which American society 
viewed these unwelcome 
reminders of defeat. 

The nature of the fighting in 
Vietnam was accommodated 
by the appropriation of other 
genres, notably the Western. 
The recreation of a Colorado 
militia cavalry unit’s massacre 
of Cheyenne Indians at Sand 
Creek in November 1864 that 
climaxed Ralph Nelson’s 
Soldier Blue (1970) was intend¬ 
ed to be a direct reference to 
the infamous My Lai massacre 
of 1968 which led to the court- 
martial and imprisonment of 
Lt. William Calley. The com¬ 


Clinging desperately to the stmts of a 
rescuing helicopter in The 
Decrhunter (1979) — a visual 
image which had become all too 
familiar to the TV news audience. 


J. Furie, followed the experi¬ 
ences of some 1960s stereo¬ 
types (drug-addict, flower- 
power hippie, etc.) as draftees 
in the Marine Corps. After the 
humiliating training process 
they find themselves partici¬ 
pating in a war they neither 
care about nor understand. 
The plot consists of a series of 
episodes, laced with moments 
of satire and black comedy 
which occasionally drew inspi¬ 
ration from M*A*S*H. The 
film shows American officers 
cynically inflating the 'body 
count’, the interrogation and 
shooting of an innocent vil¬ 
lager, and the attempted assas¬ 
sination of a company com¬ 
mander. Corruption is 
endemic: a South Vietnamese 
official smuggles drugs to 
America in body-bags labelled 
‘not to be viewed’. When the 
company soccer team refuses 
to lose a soccer match to a top 
South Vietnamese side in 
order to boost their allies’ 
morale, we learn finally that 
they arc sent to a place called 
Khe Sahn. 

Ted Post’s Go Tell the 
Spartans (1978) was based on 
Daniel Ford’s novel Incident at 
Muc Wa set in 1964. Burt 
Lancaster played Major Asa 
Barker, a World War II veteran 
commanding an American 
Military Assistance Advisory 
Group team. In spite of his 
protests, he is ordered to send a 
mixed force of advisors and 
South Vietnamese militia to 
occupy a village called Muc Wa 
because of its strategic position 
on the coastal road. The village 
is deserted, and ominously 
near a cemetery containing the 
graves of 300 French soldiers 
killed defending it ten years 
before. The village is soon sur¬ 
rounded by the Viet Cong, 
who launch attacks at night. 
When it becomes clear that the 
position is untenable Barker 
orders a helicopter evacuation 
of the surviving Americans, 
but he refuses to abandon his 
South Vietnamese allies. The 
attempt to slip out unnoticed 
at night fails, and all but one, 
including Barker, arc killed by 



the Viet Cong. 

By portraying a mission 
which could not possibly suc¬ 
ceed, the plot worked cleverly 
as a microcosm of the war as a 
whole. A Vietnamese family, 
naively befriended by an 
American, turn out to be Viet 
Cong sympathisers, and a 
South Vietnamese general has 
to be bribed to release artillery 
support. Both Boys and 
Spartans portrayed the South 
Vietnamese as greedy and cor¬ 
rupt, the war being portrayed 
as a purely domestic affair in 
which the Americans were 
unwittingly involved in sup¬ 
porting an unworthy ally 
against a patient, experienced 
enemy. Neither film was given 
the release it deserved, and 
consequently both were box- 
office failures. 

ALLEGORICAL EPICS 

It was not until the appearance 
of Michael Cimino’s The 
Deerhunter (1979) that the 
Vietnam combat movie was to 
make a significant impact. The 
plot concerned the Russian 
Orthodox community living 
in Clairmont, a Pennsylvanian 
steel town. Cimino structured 
the film in three acts. The first 
was largely devoted to a wed¬ 
ding, the second was set in 
Vietnam, and the third mostly 
back in America. 

The central section caused 
considerable controversy. 
Three friends, Michael 
(Robert Dc Niro), Nick 
(Christopher Walken) and 
Steven (John Savage) are cap¬ 
tured during a skirmish in a 
Vietnamese village, and forced 
to play ‘Russian roulette’ while 
the Viet Cong bet on the out¬ 
come. This scene was criti¬ 
cised for its accusation of 
sadism by the Viet Cong in a 
form which was unsupported 
by any evidence. In defence, 
Cimino argued that anything 
that could be imagined hap¬ 
pening in Vietnam, probably 
did happen. However, the 
debate was largely irrelevant: 
the scene functioned as a sym¬ 
bol of men forced to gamble 
with their lives and America’s 

The Boys in Company C (1977), 
weaketted by its stereotyped charac¬ 
ters, was the first major film to attempt 
to depict a unit of ordinary line 
‘grunts’ in Vietnam. 



doomed gamble in SE Asia. 

The film is not primarily a 
combat movie: no attempt is 
made to fully identify the kind 
of unit the protagonists are 
attached to, nor is there any 
attempt to locate the central act 
in time or place. The emphasis 
is rather the effect of the war 
on an American community; 
the final scene, in which sur¬ 


vivors sit round a table singing 
‘God Bless America’, is crucial, 
and symbolises the regenera¬ 
tive powers of an America that 
had survived both Vietnam 
and Watergate. 

Francis Ford Coppola’s 
Apocalypse Now (1979) arrived 
amidst a storm of publicity 
attracted by its long and trou¬ 
bled production history and 


One of the Bri/ish war photographer 
Don McCullin's striking stills from 
the final moments of Hamburger 

HiU (1987). 


rapidly escalating budget. It 
concerned a Captain Benjamin 
Willard (Martin Sheen), who 
is sent by boat up river into 
neighbouring Cambodia to 
assassinate the deranged 
Colonel Kurtz (Marlon 
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Brando). Kurtz, once an exem¬ 
plary Green Berets officer, is 
waging a private war against 
both Communist and 
American forces with the help 
ofMontagnard tribesmen. 

During the journey up-river 
the effect the war is having on 
the country is portrayed in 
striking, sometimes surreal 
images. The huge tail-fin of a 
downed B-52 bomber pro¬ 
trudes eerily from the misty 
water; a burnt-out helicopter 


rests in a tree. We see the need¬ 
less massacre of a Vietnamese 
family on their sampan, and a 
battle raging round the Do 
Lung bridge, lit by rockets, 
flares and Japanese lanterns. 
Willard meets Air Cavalry Lt. 
Col. Kilgore (Robert Duvall), 
who orders a helicopter attack 
on a water-side Viet Cong- 
held village to clear the area for 
safe surfing. With Wagner’s 
‘The Ride of the Valkyries’ 
blaring from loudspeakers, 


John Savage isforced to gamble his life 
on the turn of a revolver chamber in 
The Deerhunter: the powetful cen¬ 
tral scene, symbolic rather than docu¬ 
mentary, which became the subject of 
sterile controversy. 

and rockets and machine-guns 
firing, the helicopters devas¬ 
tate the village in a scene which 
is simultaneously appalling 
and a cinematic tour de force. In 
the final confrontation 
between Willard and Kurtz, the 
latter contends that the Viet 
Cong are more successful 
because they are more ruthless, 
citing an incident (also unsup¬ 
ported by evidence) where the 
Viet Cong lopped off the arms 
of children who had been 
innocuiated by the Americans. 
The implication is that 
America lost the war because it 
lacked the will to win. 

The film was not intended 
to be a realistic portrayal of the 
war: indeed, it was thematical¬ 
ly based on Joseph Conrad’s 
novella Heart of Darkness, set in 
Africa at the turn of the centu¬ 
ry. Coppola may not have pro¬ 
vided the definitive film of the 
Vietnam War, but he succeed¬ 
ed in providing ‘a film experi¬ 


ence that would give its audi¬ 
ence a sense of the horror, the 
madness, the sensuousness 
and the moral dilemma of 
Vietnam’. 

‘Wish-fulfillment’ movies 

Apocalypse Now appeared at a 
time when the political climate 
in America was shifting to the 
right, resulting in Reagan’s 
victory in the 1980 presidential 
elections. The rise in 
American self-esteem that fol¬ 
lowed Reagan’s more aggres¬ 
sive foreign policies led to a 
greater acceptance of the ‘revi¬ 
sionist’ view of the war. One 
aspect of this is to excuse 
American involvement as an 
idealistic attempt to save South 
Vietnam from ideologically 
motivated aggression. A revi¬ 
sionist view may fault French 
colonialist practices, corrupt 
South Vietnamese officials, the 
American media and specific 

Perhaps the most memorable sequence 
from any Vietnam War film: Kilgore's 
Air Cav attack the coastal village in 
Apocalypse Now (1979) in a 
wave of scout, gunship and troop-car¬ 
rying helicopters. The sheer excite¬ 
ment is irresistible, though Coppola 
never loses his blackly satirical edge. 
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American policies, but not 
American policy as a whole. 
One conclusion is that Vietnam 
could have been a proud success, 
and would have been were it not 
for, e.g., the political constraints 
on the military. 

This reasoning underlies the 
recent cycle of ‘wish fulfill¬ 
ment’ Vietnam movies. The 
basic premise ofTed KotchefF’s 
Uncommon Valour (1983) is that 
there are still American prison¬ 
ers of war working in Laotian 
labour camps. Indeed, there 
has been a widespread belief 
that this is true: in November 
1982 a former Green Beret 
colonel, James B. Gritz, 
financed by the actors Clint 
Eastwood and William 
(‘Captain Kirk’) Shatner, led an 
attempt to locate and free 
American POWs, but was 
apprehended by a Laotian army 
border patrol. 

Uncommon Valour was with¬ 
out doubt a well-made film 
with an exciting climax. Its 
commercial success inevitably 
resulted in the production of 
inferior imitations such as 
Joseph Zito’s Missing in Action 
(1984), Lance Hool’s Missing 


in Action 2 — 77ie Beginning 
(1984), George Cosmatos’ 
Rambo: First Blood, Part II 
(1985), and Aaron Norris’ 
Braddock: Missing in Action III 
(1988). In the films. Col. 
James Braddock (Chuck 
Norris) or John Rambo 
(Sylvester Stallone) disobey 
orders but succeed in both res¬ 
cuing the prisoners and single- 
handedly wiping out hordes of 
Vietnamese and Russians. 
Inherent in these fantasies was 
an attempt to avoid conceding 


defeat by writing a final glori¬ 
ous chapter to the Vietnam 
tragedy. The American gov¬ 
ernment incidentally gained 
not only from a deliberate 
blurring of history but also 
from a welcome excuse to 
refuse to pay war reparations to 
Vietnam whilst any credence 
was given to the allegations 
that prisoners still remained. 

REALISM ATTEMPTED 

However absurd these films 
may be, their undeniable pop- 


The ultimate fantasy figure from the 
'uHsh-Julfillment' movie cycle: 
Sylvester Stallone as John Rambo, 
here with Richard Crenna as Col. 
Trautman, in Rambo: First Blood 
Part II (1985) As comments on the 
actual military events these films are 
laughable. 

ularity doubtless made Oliver 
Stone’s Platoon (1986) a more 
commercial proposition. 
Although a phenomenal criti¬ 
cal and box-office success, it 
took Stone ten years to raise 
the finance, eventually obtain¬ 
ing it through the British 
Hemdale company. Stone also 
wrote the film, basing it on his 
own experiences as a volunteer 
infantryman in the 25th 
Infantry (‘Tropic Lightning’) 
Division. 

The story traces the experi¬ 
ences of an idealistic volunteer 
called Chris Taylor (Charlie 
Sheen) from his arrival in 
Vietnam in 1967 to his depar¬ 
ture more than a year later. His 
unit is stationed near the 
Cambodian border, and Chris 

The patrol boat finally reaches Col. 
Kurtz's strange lair deep in the 
Cambodian jungle during the fituil 
section of Apocalypse Now. 







The tension builds unbearably when 
tired, jumpy, vengeful troops search a 
village in Oliver Slone's Platoon 
(1986). Tom Berenger’s ‘Sgt. 
Barnes’ symbolised the brutalising 
effects of the war; but in this sequence 
Stone's script was honest enough to 
show how unintended atrocity may be 
sparked off by an accidental chain of 


soon finds himself on a night 
patrol in the jungle. His first 
experiences of combat are 
limited skirmishes, but even¬ 
tually the platoon is involved 
in a full-scale battle as it tries 
to block the path of the 
North Vietnamese 141st 
Regiment. 

The dramatic thrust centres 
around the growing rift 
between two sergeants and the 
factions they represent. Sgt. 
Barnes (Tom Bcrenger) leads 
those who have accepted the 
brutalities of war as a way of 
life, while Sgt. Elias (Willem 
Dafoe) leads the more liberal 

Chris Taylor (Charlie Sheen) sur¬ 
veys the aftermath of a bitter night 
battle, surprised to have lived to see 
dawn, in the closing moments of 
Platoon. 


faction which is as tolerant of 
ethnic minorities as it is of 
drugs. When the platoon is 
ambushed, Barnes shoots Elias 
and leaves him for dead. As the 
survivors arc air-lifted to safety 
by helicopter the badly 
wounded Elias is seen being 
pursued and shot down by 
the North Vietnamese, his 
outstretched arms at the 
moment of death consciously 
evoking the Crucifixion. 
Although these characters 
have been criticised for 
being too emblematic, they 
arguably symbolise America’s 
divided attitude towards the 
war. 

Stone handled the action 
scenes with skill: rarely have 
the acute tensions of a night 
ambush and the savagery of 
jungle combat been so well 
conveyed. However, the film’s 
impact derived more from its 
depiction of the dehumanising 
effect of war. The searching of 
a village suspected of 
Communist sympathies ends 
in murder and rape. American 
soldiers are killed by ‘friendly 









fire’ due to incompetence, and 
indulge in pot-smoking parties 
for a temporary relief from the 
pain, tiredness and boredom. 
In contrast, the NVA regulars 
are shown as well-armed, dan¬ 
gerous and resourceful. 

The film did not attempt to 
explain why the Americans 
went to war in Vietnam, but 
surpassed any previous film in 
examining the pressures to 
which the American soldier 
was subjected and his reaction 
to them. However, the cyni¬ 
cism and poor morale por¬ 
trayed in Platoon are more typi¬ 
cal of post-1968 attitudes after 
the Tet Offensive, rather than 
1967 when the film was set. 
Stone also came dangerously 
close to giving the false 
impression that the GIs’ 
behaviour in the film was typi¬ 
cal. This was not the intention: 
the underlying hint of nostal¬ 
gia and pride is evident in the 
film’s dedication to the 
American servicemen who 
died there. 

Platoon was quickly fol¬ 
lowed by John Irvin’s 
Hamburger Hill (1987), which 
remains the only Vietnam film 
to deal with a single significant 
operation that actually 
occurred. In Operation 
Apache Snow’ units of the 3rd 
Brigade, 101st Airborne 
Division (Airmobile) were 
ordered to take Dong Ap Bia, 
designated Hill 937, in the A- 
Shau Valley in May 1969. 
Firmly entrenched at the top of 
the hill were the 7th and 8th 
Batallions of the NVA’s 29th 
Infantry Regiment. The brunt 
of the fighting was borne by 
the 3rd Batallion, 187th 
Infantry, who suffered 70% 
casualties during eleven 
assaults in as many days. The 
battle achieved a notoriety in 
America when Life magazine 
published the photographs of 
241 GIs who had been killed 
there in less than a week. 
There was public outrage that 
so many lives were lost taking a 
hill that was re-occupied by the 
NVA within a month. Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy publicly 
condemned the battle as a 
waste, and General Creighton 
Abrams, CO US Military 
Assistance Command Vietnam 
(COMUSMACV) was 

ordered to avoid repeating 


such costly engagements. 
However, the controversy 
obscured the clear military fact 
that Operation Apache Snow’ 
was not intended to hold terri¬ 
tory, but rather to keep the 
NVA occupied and thereby 
prevent it moving into the 
coastal provinces. 

The film avoided showing 
the strategy and the overall 
complexity and scope of the 
operation, possibly because the 
orders given by some senior 
officers were later subjected to 
considerable criticism. Instead 
the film opted, less con- 
ten tiously, to portray the expe¬ 
riences of one particular squad, 
played by a young, unknown 
cast. 

The film begins with a scene 
(missing in British prints) at 
the Vietnam Memorial in 
Washington. It then reverts to 
the A-Shau Valley in 1969 as 
3rd Squad, 1st Platoon, Bravo 
Company, having sustained 
several casualties, are being air¬ 
lifted from the fighting to a rest 
area. Sergeants Frantz (Dylan 
McDermott) and Worcester 
(Steven Weber) supervise the 
introduction of replacements 
who have just arrived ‘in coun¬ 
try’. It is a brief respite: the 
squad is soon returned to the 
valley where they are ordered 
to attack I Iill 937. The rest of 
the film shows their ordeal as 
they make repeated assaults on 
the steep, mud-slick, heavily 
fortified hill. 

The combat sequences were 
particularly realistic, and well 
conveyed how Hill 937 
attained its grisly nickname. 
(Much in evidence is the M79 
grenade-launcher which is 
curiously missing from 
Platoon.) The script avoided 
the melodrama that charac¬ 
terised Platoon , but emphasised 
the camaraderie of men caught 
in appalling conditions. 
Pointed comments are made 
about racial discrimination 
within the army, the insensitiv¬ 
ity of television journalists, 
and uninformed liberal politi¬ 
cal views: indeed, the anti-war 
movement at home comes 
under more criticism than the 
NVA regulars entrenched at 
the top of the hill. 

Authenticity is evident in 
those small details which come 
only from experience, particu¬ 


larly in the moments of rest in 
between the assaults. 
Scriptwriter James Carabatsos 
served with the 1st Air Cavalry 
in Vietnam, while among 
director John Irvin’s docu¬ 
mentary films was one made 
there about combat photogra¬ 
phy. Don McCullin, the unit’s 
Special Assignment Photo¬ 
grapher, had also been a greatly 
respected news photographer 
in Vietnam, and his 
monochrome production stills 
convey a stark realism which 
can be difficult to distinguish 
from documentary pho¬ 
tographs. The senior military 


advisor to the film was Colonel 
Joseph Conmy, brigade com¬ 
mander at the actual battle. Ml 

To be continued 


Another striking still by Don 
McCullin from Hamburger Hill 
(1987), the only film to lake as its 
subject an actual military operation of 
the war — Operation Apache Snow ’ 
in the A-Shau Valley in May 1969. 
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The Regimental Jacket of 
Colour Sergeant William Nicholl, 
c. 1822-25 


Lt.Col. A.J. MOORE 


A n important surviving example of a British Line 
other ranks’ regimental jacket of the 8th or King’s 
Regiment, c.1822, is illustrated, and described by the 
Chairman of the Regimental Museum Committee. It 
was worn by a veteran of the American War, 1812-14, 
and displays several unrecorded features. 


T he red jacket of C/Sgt. 

Nicholl was acquired 
from his descendants by the 
National Museums and 
Galleries on Merseyside in 
1971 for the collection of The 
King’s Regiment. The jacket, 
mounted on a dummy, was dis¬ 
played within the collection, 
labelled ‘circa 1818-1825, with 
stock and crossbelts’. The 
crossbelts, however, were two 
pieces of white plastic; and the 
crossbclt plate, although gen¬ 
uine, did not relate to G/Sgt. 
Nicholl. 

Prompted by Glenn 
Steppler’s series of articles in 
‘M/’ Nos. 20, 21 & 22 on 
Napoleonic period redcoats’ 
jackets, and by the publication 
of the Fosten brothers’ The 
Thin Red Line, I examined this 
exhibit more closely; and could 
not reconcile the pattern and 
style of the Grenadier 
Company wings with the vari¬ 
ous references in my posses¬ 
sion. This resulted in a corre¬ 
spondence with Mr. D.S.V. 
Fosten, who gave his opinion 
that it was a rare specimen of an 
other ranks’ jacket of the peri¬ 
od, and that the wings and blue 
grenade patches were unlike 
any he had ever seen. The fol¬ 
lowing description, theories 
and opinions are those of Mr. 
Fosten. 

The jacket described 

Thejacket is of scarlet cloth of a 
very fine weave. The plain 
white lace has distinctive scar¬ 
let (on the breast and wings) 
and dark blue (on the cuffs) 
‘lights’. The turnbacks are 
white, edged with white lace 
which is brought round to the 
front lower edge to terminate at 
the outer extremities of the 


lower front loops. The waist 
line is square cut. 

On each plain scarlet wing 
shell is a rectangular white 
cloth patch edged on each side 
with narrow white lace. On the 
patch is a very stylised dark blue 
cloth applique grenade; and the 
same grenades are displayed on 
the white turnbacks. The 
wings are trimmed along the 
outer edges with fringes of 
white drawn thread attached to 
the outer edge of the wing 
shell. Although it is clearly 
established that Nicholl served 
in the Grenadier Company, the 
wings are laced to the pattern of 
a Light Company. 

The dark blue collar and 
shoulder straps are lined with 
scarlet cloth and edged with 
white lace. The pewter but¬ 
tons, with roped edge and ‘K s ’ 
over ‘8’, arc of a pattern worn 
by NCOs and ORs of the 8th 
Foot since the 1780s; given 
Nicholl’s service it is relevant 
that a specimen of this type was 
found on the battlefield of 
Niagara, 1812. 

The dark blue cuffs, split at 
the rear seam to approximately 
two-thirds their depth, bear 
four white lace loops with dark 
blue lights equally spaced on 
the outer face, the front loop 
aligned with the front seam and 
the rear loop somewhat for¬ 
ward of the rear seam and vent 
A regimental button overlaps 
the top of each loop. 

The Colour badge is stitched 
on to a large piece of scarlet 
cloth matching the material of 
thejacket. This stretches from 
just below the wing fringe 
down to a point level with the 
centreline of the single 
chevron; the joins are so finely 


stitched as to be almost invisi¬ 
ble. The chevron is of silver 
lace with edging of dark blue 
facing colour. The crown, 
crossed swords and Union flag 
and staff arc worked in gold and 
silver bullion and ‘natural’- 
coloured silks, the crown with 
a red cushion. The swords have 
S-shaped quillons. 
Documentary evidence 
Mr. Fosten is of the opinion 
that this jacket is of the period 
1822-25; and Col. Peter 
Walton, Secretary of the Army 
Museums Ogilby Trust, in a 
letter to DSVF, writes: ‘As to 
your expert opinion on the date 
of the jacket... With the evi¬ 
dence in hand I see no reason to 
disagree with your tentative 
conclusion that it is probably 
the 1822 issue...’ 

It is considered that the plain 
wings may have been a regi¬ 
mental design. The absence of 
the usual six lace darts and the 
addition of a grenade patch to 
an NCO’s wing is unusual, to 
say the least. Mr. Fosten quotes 
a Horse Guards memo dated 
17 June 1823 to all Regimental 
Clothiers: 

‘Patterns of Wings (and 
tufts) to be worn by NCOs 
and men of the Army 
(distinguish¬ 
ing 


Grenadiers, Light Infantry and 
Battalions) have been attached 
to the sealed patterns of the 
jackets deposited at the Office 
of Military Boards, and the 
Clothiers of the several 
Regiments are directed to pre¬ 
pare their annual patterns for 
sealing in exact conformity 
thereto. It is considered that 
the coats will be fitted with bet¬ 
ter effect agreeable to this pat¬ 
tern on reaching the regiments 
and for this purpose the fringe 
etc. is to be sent in materials to 
each corps’. In other words, it 

Opposite: 

Front view and details of the Nicholl 
jacket. Note upper edge of patch on 
which the Colour badge is worked, 
just below wingfringe. frhese and all 
other photographs, courtesy National 
Museums and Galleries on 
Merseyside) 

Below: 

Detail, right shoulder, sleeve, breast 
and collar. Note scarlet ‘lights' 
on breast loops, and 
their sharply tapering V 
lengths. Just visible are ^ y .' • 
the deep S-shaped 
ijuillons of the 
swords on the 
Colour 
badge. 
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would appear that the wings 
and fringe were sent to regi¬ 
ments to be fitted by the regi¬ 
mental tailors, thus giving 
commanding officers scope for 
some unofficial embellish¬ 
ments — hardly unheard of in 
the British Army, in all periods. 

The jacket is in extremely 
fine condition. A possible 
explanation is that this jacket 
may well have been the last 
issue made to C/Sgt. Nicholl in 
the last year or so of his service, 
and, as will be seen, may have 
been scarcely worn. 

The 8th King’s were in 
Corfu from 1819toJune 1824, 
and Nicholl was discharged in 
April 1825. An 1820 Inspection 
report states: 

‘The clothing which was due 
on 25 December last was not 
put into wear on that day and 
the red jackets are not yet put 
into wear... The grey trousers 
were put on in the month of 
March last and the white waist¬ 
coats in May.’ Maj.Gcn. F. 

Adam then wrote: 
‘...as the sol¬ 
diers during 
the half 
year wear 
the white 
waist¬ 
coats 


and white duck trousers the red 
jackets might be saved once in 
three years.’ 

A court martial return for 
1820 mentions ‘Regimental 
grey trousers, white trousers, 
white gaiters, black gaiters, red 
shell jacket and frill’ — i.e. 
there is no mention of the red 
regimental dress jacket, only of 
the plainer, short-cut shell 
jacket. 

One interpretation of the 
foregoing could be that the red 
jackets which should have been 
issued in 1820 were not to be 
issued for another three years, 
the soldiers being dressed in 
white clothing (and shell jack¬ 
ets) as much as possible. If this 
was the case, Nicholl’s jacket 
could have been issued in 1823 
and hardly used before his dis¬ 
charge in 1825. 

THE REGIMENT’S 
SERVICE 1804- 24 

The King’s Regiment was 
raised on 19 June 1685 by 
Robert, Lord Ferrars of 
Chartlcy, and was known as 
Princess Anne of Denmark’s 
Regiment of Foot. In 1702 the 
title became The Queen’s 
Regiment, and in 1716 The 
King’s Regiment; it was listed 
as one of ‘the six old corps’. 
During the time of William 
Nicholl’s service the 
Regiment’s activities were 
as follows: 


1804 In England 

1805-06 Germany 

1807 Ireland, and 
expedition to 
Copenhagen 

1808 Nova Scotia 

1809 Capture of Martini¬ 
que (battle honour) 

and return to Canada 

1810-12 Canada 

1813 Action at Ogdcn- 

burgh, defence of 
York, defence of Fort 
George, attacks on 
Sackett’s Harbour, 
Stoney Creek and 
Black Rock. 

1814 Action near Chippe¬ 
wa, battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, siege of Fort 
Erie; subsequent bat¬ 
tle honour ‘Niagara’. 

1815 Return to England 
1815-17 England and Ireland 
1818 Malta 

1819-24 Corfu and Ionian 
Islands 

(NB: A 2nd Battalion of the 
Regiment also served in 
Canada between 1810 and 
1815.) 

William Nicholl 

William Nicholl was born in 
1785 in the parish of 
Longhorsley, Northum¬ 
berland. In 1797, at the age of 
12, he was apprenticed as a car¬ 
penter at Wooler, Northum¬ 
berland. He enlisted in the 8th 
Foot on 4th April 1804 at 
Berwick on Tweed, aged 19. 

On his discharge certificate 
he is described as about 40 
years of age, 6ft.2in. tall (an 
unusual height for those days), 
with brown hair, hazel eyes and 
a fresh complexion; and by 
trade a carpenter. The certifi¬ 
cate shows that he served for 7 
years 71 days as a private; 2 
years 310 days as a corporal; 
and 10 years 349 days in the 
rank of sergeant. (Unfortu¬ 
nately the date of his 
appointment to colour 
sergeant is not recorded, but 
there is ample evidence that 
he served in this rank on 
Corfu). His total service is 
given as 21 years to die 
date of his discharge, ‘in 
consequence of length of 


Rear detail, right shoulder. 
Note at lower right, slanting 
up from beneath the end of the 
silver late chevron, the neatly 
stitched bottom edge of the 
patch on which the Colour 
badge is uvrked. 


service’, on 5 April 1825. There 
is a separate entry on the dis¬ 
charge certificate for service in 
the East or West Indies includ¬ 
ed in the total. This shows, for 
Nicholl, 126 days, from 13 
December 1808 to 17 April 
1809 — which covers the peri¬ 
od of the capture of 
Martinique. The document is 
signed by Maj. Robert Melville 
Browne, at Plymouth, and 
dated 26 January 1825. 0) 

Various letters testify to 
Colour Sergeant Nicholl’s ser¬ 
vice and conduct: 

‘This is to certify that Color 
Scrgt Wm Nicholl was wound¬ 
ed in action with the Enemy, in 
the year 1812 in Upper 
Canada. H.P Hill, Lieut 8th 
Reg.’ (2) 

‘I certify that I have known 
Colour Seijeant William 
Nicholl late of the 8th (or 
King’s) Regiment for the space 
of ten years, six of which I 
belonged to the same 
Company and always consid¬ 
ered him a man of most exem¬ 
plary character. W.M. Calder 
Lieut Adjutant, The King’s 
Regiment.’ < 3 > 

‘This is to certify that Color 
Seijeant William Nicholl 
served in the 8th (or The 
King’s) Regiment of Foot for a 
period of Twenty One Years, 
during which time he has 
invariably conducted himself 
as an honest, trustworthy, sober 
man — Given under my hand 
at Plymouth, This 4th day of 
August 1825, J. Duffy Lt Col. 
Commg 8th or King’s Reg.’ (9 

‘Plymouth, 5th July 1825. 
This is to certify that Color 
Seijeant Nicholl served in the 
Grenadier Company of the 
King’s Regiment for twenty 
one years, and being myself 
one of the Officers of the 
Company during the greatest 
part of that period, I have con¬ 
sequently had an opportunity 
of closely observing his charac¬ 
ter and conduct, therefore it is 
but doing him that justice 
which his uniformly good 
behaviour merits, to state that I 
have never (in his station in 
life) met with a more truly 
steady or strictly honest a man. 
Malcolm Ross, Capt The 
King’s Regt.’ < 5 > 

The Grenadier Company 
Cannon’s Historical Record of 
The King’s Regiment gives little 











or no details of the Regiment’s 
service in the Ionian Islands 
between 1819 and 1824. 
However, the edited edition of 
77i e Letters of Pte. Wheeler con¬ 
tains several letters dating from 
1823 which give an interesting 
account of garrison life on 
Corfu and other islands. 
Wheeler makes brief mention 
of the 8th Regiment in letter 
No.107 dated 10 June 1824 
(and in No. 104 announces that 
Sir Frederick Adam is appoint¬ 
ed High Commissionaire (sic) 
— see below). 

A nominal roll of the 
Grenadier Company entitled 
‘Effective Roll the Gren 
Company Jan 24 1822’ shows a 
total of 86 NCOs and men. 
One soldier has the note 
‘Depot’ against his name, and 
two others ‘sent to England’. 
On the available photostat of a 
photostat some ranks and 
names are unfortunately rather 
obscure. However, it is possi¬ 
ble to make a partial analysis as 
follows: 

‘Nos. Names 
1 SM Chanley 

1 QMSWitham 

1 Sgt Hopkins 

1 (?) Blake 

1 (?) Claybrook 

1 DM Bailey 

1 Sgt Lochead 

1 ” Mullen 

7 ” Nichol (sic) 

1 Corp Collins 

1 ”(?) 

3 ” Howard 

1 Dr Kelley 

2 ” Nicholson 

1 ’’Allan 

1 ” Barland 

1 ” Bell 

1 ” Bodell 

5 ” Bradley...' 

...and so on, to a total of 72 
privates. The ‘IV in the con¬ 
tinuous ‘Nos.’ listing within 
each rank category could 
equally be simple ticks, with 
every fifth number written in 
full. 

When considering this list it 
should be remembered that 
NCOs on the Battalion staff 
were normally listed under the 
Grenadier Company. 

The grouping by ranks 
therefore shows two senior 
NCOs, the Sergeant Major 
and Quartermaster Sergeant; 
then seven, from Hopkins to 
Nicholl, all of sergeant’s rank, 
including the presumed Drum 


Major Bailey; and two — Blake 
and Claybrook — whose rank 
cannot be deciphered. As the 
compiler has used ‘ditto’ marks 
in other instances of repeated 
similar ranks, it is thought that 
they cannot be simply 
sergeants. 

There follow three corpo¬ 
rals, and two dnimmers, Kelley 
and Nicholson. The ‘ditto’ 
marks are continued for all the 
ensuing privates after 
Nicholson, listed alphabetical- 

*y- 

The rank shown for 
Hopkins appears to be 
sergeant, but it is not under¬ 
stood why he is not grouped 
with the other three, Lochead, 
Mullen and Nicholl. It will be 
noted that Nicholl is not listed 
as colour sergeant, and nor is 
anyone else. 

Nicholl’s later career 
After his discharge William 
Nicholl was employed on 
Corfu, first by the Ionian 
Government and later under 
the Board of Ordnance in the 
Royal Engineers Department, 
until 1844, as an artificer in the 
trade of Wheelwright. This 
information is contained in 
another, much longer testimo¬ 
nial dated 5 March 1829 and 
signed by Lt.Gen. Sir Frederick 
Adam, His Majesty’s Lord 
High Commissionaire. There 
is no doubt that Nicholl 
returned to England with the 
Regiment on 3 August 1824. 
The dates on his discharge cer¬ 
tificate and some of the testi¬ 
monials argue that he was in 
Britain in 1825. A certificate 
from the Royal Hospital at 
Chelsea shows that Colour 
Sergeant Nicholl was placed on 
the list of Out-Pensioners on 23 
June 1825 with a pension of 
ls.lOd. a day. His residence is 
shown as Newcastle, and a later 
hand-written note states: 
‘Newcastle on Tyne, 16 April 
1845.2nd Class. H Powell Capt 
Staff Officer’ and ‘Identified 
Corfu, 30th Nov’. The date 
when Nicholl returned to 
Corfu in the interim as a civil¬ 
ian is unknown. There is a ref¬ 
erence in a letter from one ofhis 
dependents that he eventually 
took passage home from Corfu 
on a naval vessel in 1843; and 
that an 1851 census shows that 
he was then living with his wife 
and two of his daughters at 
Longhorsley, his birthplace. Ml 
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Notes: 

(1) Maj. Robert Melville Browne 
transferred to the 8th Foot on 20 June 
1820, and transferred out on 11 July 
1826. 

(2) Henry Palmer Hill, ensign 30 
March 1809, lieutenant 12 September 
1811; served at capture of Martinique 
1809, and in North America 1813-14: 
present at actions at York Town, 
Sackett's Harbour, Stoncy Creek, 
Chippewa, Lundy's Lane and Fort 
Erie. 

(3) William Calder, ensign 14July 1814 


in 2nd Bn., 8th Foot; lieutenant and 
adjuunt 1st Bn., 24 June 1824; captain 
6 July 1835. 

(4) John Duffy, lieutenant-colonel 9 
September 1819 — transferred in from 
half pay list to take over from previous 
CO, who was cashiered. 

(5) Malcolm Ross, ensign 19 January 
1808; lieutenant 14 March 1811; cap¬ 
tain 2 April 1825. 

Rear details of the jacket. Note 
the plain white lace triangle in 
the small of the waist, and plain 
white lace edging to tumbiicks; 
blue grenade ornaments; scarlet 
‘lights' on the short lace loops 
placed on the false pockets; and 
slit rear cuffs. This photograph 
makes an interesting comparison 
with those of Napoleonic period 
jackets in Glenn Steppler’s series 
of articles in ‘MI’ Nos.20, 21 
and 22. 
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Andrei Andreievich Vlasov 


Lieutenant-General, 

Red Army; Volkhov Front, 
spring 1942 


Commander, Russian 
Liberation Army; 
Prague, 1944-45 
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GALLERY 

Andrei Andreievich Vlasov 

PAUL COR N ISH P aintings by PETER DENNIS 

R eputable historians have estimated that the total 
number of Soviet citizens who served the 
occupying German forces in some capacity between 
1941 and 1945 approached one and a half million. 
Given the vast number of nationalities represented 
by the Soviet Russian empire, and the long- 
smouldering resentments of national minorities 
incorporated into that empire by force, this is hardly 
surprising. More remarkable is the existence of a 
purely Russian organisation with a ‘paper’ strength 
of up to 50,000 men, led by a highly decorated 
officer of unquestionable integrity and patriotism, 
who sought to overthrow Stalin’s regime in the 
name of Russian liberty. Many of the Allied 
personnel ‘turned’ in German captivity were all too 
obviously squalid opportunists: the tragic record of 
Lt. Gen. Andrei Andreievich Vlasov shows that he, at 
least, was a man of honour. 


THE PRE-WAR YEARS 

Vlasov was bom the soil of a 
peasant on 1 September 1900. 
By the time he was conscripted 
into the Red Army ofWorkers 
and Peasants (Rabochiy 
Krestyanskaya Krasnaya Artniya, 
RKKA) in 1919 he had already 
shown his intelligence by 
graduating from a theological 
seminary. He was sent for offi¬ 
cer training, and a year later 
was a company commander. 
He remained in the army at the 
end of the Civil War, and in 
1924 was appointed to com¬ 
mand the regimental school of 
the 26th Rifle Regiment. 

He became a Party member 
in 1930, presumably from 
motives of self-protection 
rather than ideological zeal: he 
continued to extend secret 
financial support to his wife’s 
family, who had been 
denounced as ‘kulaks' — so- 
called rich peasants, arbitrarily 
declared to be class enemies of 
the Revolution for their resis¬ 
tance to the disastrous collec¬ 
tivisation of agriculture — and 
dispossessed of their property. 
He escaped the great Stalinist 
purges which robbed the Red 
Army of much of its most 


experienced and competent 
leadership in the late 1930s, 
though he was deeply affected 
by them; and in 1938 was sent 
to China, becoming acting 
chief military adviser to 
Chiang Kai-Shek. 

Recalled to the USSR in 
1939, Vlasov was promoted 
commander of the 99th Rifle 
Division. This was a notori¬ 
ously lax formation composed 
of no less than 33 nationalities. 
Vlasov showed great energy 
and leadership qualities, trans¬ 
forming his division into a 
conspicuous example of effi¬ 
ciency. For this achievement 
he was awarded the Order of 
Lenin. The shattering blow of 
Germany’s invasion of the 
Soviet Union injune 1941 led 
to swift promotion and greater 
responsibility. 

DISASTER AND 
_ SACRIFICE _ 

In July 1941 Major-General 
Vlasov was in command of 
37th Army holding positions 
some 200km west of Kiev. He 
fought his way clear of encir¬ 
clement by Von Klcist’s 1st 
Panzer Army at Berdichcv; and 
gained a high reputation as one 


of the staunchest defenders of 
Kiev even when the Soviet 
attempt to hold that city ended 
in disaster in September with 
the loss of 600,000 men and 
2,500 tanks. It is evident that 
no blame was felt to attach to 
Vlasov for his part in the battle, 
since on 11 November Stalin 
personally appointed him to 
command 20th Army, entrust¬ 
ing him with 15 precious tanks 
and a vital role under Zhukov 
in the planned defence of 
Moscow. 

Vlasov’s spirited handling of 
his army in the Moscow 
counter-offensive did not go 
unnoticed. He was one of nine 
commanders, including 

Zhukov and Rokossovsky, 
whose pictures were promi¬ 
nently featured on the cover of 
Pravda on 13 December, and 
he was selected as a suitable 
subject for interview by for¬ 
eign correspondents. On 24 
January 1942 he was promoted 
lieutenant-general. 


Ptter Dennis’ reconstructions 
show (top) Lieutenant-General 
Vlasov of the Red Army of 
Workers and Peasants, as he 
might have appeared in spring 
1942 as deputy commander of the 
Volkhov Front, in a rear head¬ 
quarters. He wears the formal 
’guard’ and walking-out dress of 
December 1935 regulations, as mod¬ 
ified in July 1940 and August 1941. 
The cap bean the red star badge on a 
raised circular gold and red enamel 
boss; narrow gold chin cords; and the 
band and crown-piping in the 
infantry branch-cotour, raspberry red. 
The ‘French ’ tunic, a popular alterna¬ 
tive to the gymnastiorka, was autho¬ 
risedfor officers in 1935; named after 
the British general of 1914, it appears 
to have varied in details — some had 
pleated patch breast pockets, some 
internal pockets with external flaps. 
The tunic was piped in branch-colour 
around the collar, deep cuffs, and 
down the front edge. It bore branch- 
colour collar /latches of rank; these 
were replaced for all officers by sub¬ 
dued khaki patches by an order of 
April 1941, to be implemented from 
October 1941, but the outbreak of 
war disrtipted this programme, and 
many photographs show uniforms 
still bearing coloured patches long after 
that date The secondary officers' 
ranking system, of gold and scarlet 
chevrons in a sequence u»m below a 
gold star high on each forearm, was 
ordered removed from August 1941. 
Sharovari breeches in either khaki or 
dark blue (with red stripesfor general 
officers) were worn with black leather 
boots. 

It is generally stated that Vlasov 
was awarded the Order of Lenin in 
February 1941 and the Order of the 


In March 1942 Stalin once 
again selected Vlasov for an 
important task; he was named 
deputy commander of the 
Volkhov Front, on the north¬ 
ern flank of the Russian line. 
Since 7 January the 2nd Shock 
Army, the southernmost ele¬ 
ment of the Front, had been 
playing its part in the general 
Soviet counter-offensive by 
pushing northwards north¬ 
east of Novgorod, trying to 
pinch off the deep German 
salient across the Lovat River 
between Lake Ladoga and 
Lake Ilmen, and thus to help 
relieve Leningrad. But 
progress against stubborn 
German resistance in thickly 
forested terrain had been slow; 
and when Vlasov arrived to 
take personal command 2nd 
Shock Army was itself sur¬ 
rounded by a German coun¬ 
terattack. 

By the end of the month he 
had re-established some con¬ 
tact with the main Front; 


Red Banner in January 1942; how¬ 
ever, a photograph of summer 1942 
clearly shows him wearing two badges 
of the latter, as here¬ 
in the front line Vlasov was noted 
for wearing the plainest of khaki uni¬ 
forms without decorations or insignia; 
this was presumably the gymnas- 
tiorka and sharovari. When cap¬ 
tured he was carrying a Browning 
automatic pistol. 

(Below) Vlasov as commander of 
the Russian Liberation Army, 
Prague, winter 1944-45. Unlike 
his Russian aides and the personnel of 
the ROA, Vlasov himself never wore 
German uniform. The uniform in 
which he was frequently pho¬ 
tographed was made Jrom material 
privately purchased by his German 
friends to replace the ill-fitting civil¬ 
ian suit with which the very tall gen¬ 
eral was issued on his arrival in 
Germany. Rare coloured propaganda 
photographs suggest that it was of a 
warm mid-broum shade. The but¬ 
tons, originally silver, were replaced 
with gold Wehrmacht generals ’ but¬ 
tons during hisfirst tour ofthe Eastern 
Front in 1943. Note gold piping, and 
cuff button arrangement. The cap, 
bearing the traditional Czarist cock¬ 
ade in silver, blue and red, was simi¬ 
larly piped in gold and bore gold cords. 
The trousers worn here with shoes for 
formal indoor dress were black, with 
red generals' stripes. Die greatcoat 
was of the same colour as the tunic, 
with gold-piped collar, red-faced 
lapels, and five pairs of gold buttons. 
No shoulder straps, insignia or deco¬ 
rations appear on either tunic or coal 
in any known photograph. Some 
show Vlasov wearing brown breeches 
and black top-boots, and a belt round 
the tunic. 
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however, plans to reinforce 
the 2nd Shock were abruptly 
abandoned when Stalin was 
persuaded to disband the 
Volkhov Front entirely and 
place its troops under control 
of the Leningrad Front. 
Vlasov’s army was once again 
surrounded between 

Novgorod and Gruzino; and 
the spring thaw turned the 
forest into a swamp. In an 
appalling slough of mud and 
corpses 2nd Shock Army lan¬ 
guished, fighting on hopeless¬ 
ly. Stalin finally and belatedly 
authorised a break-out 
attempt in July, but only a 
handful of men, driven by 
desperation through a hail of 
fire, escaped from the pocket. 

Lt. Gen. Vlasov, betrayed by a 
peasant after approaching a vil¬ 
lage in search of food, was cap¬ 
tured by Dutch Waffen-SS 
troops. Utterly disillusioned 
with the cynical and incompe¬ 
tent leadership ofStalin and the 
Communist Party, his faith in 
the Soviet system finally bro¬ 
ken by seeing his army 
destroyed around him, he took 
an irrevocable decision. After 
agonised discussions with other 
captured Soviet commanders 
and with sympathetic 
Wehrmacht officers, Vlasov for¬ 
mulated the idea of a Russian 
‘liberation movement’, an army 
which would fight alongside 
the Germans in order to over¬ 


throw Bolshevism. 

A LONELY ROAD 

Vlasov became the protege of a 
small group within the OKH, 
notably the relevant section of 
the Oberkommando’s 

Intelligence department. 
These officers had become 
aware of the enormous man¬ 
power potential among both 
captured Soviet troops and the 
civilian population of occupied 
areas of the USSR. Given a real 
cause to fight for, hundreds of 
thousands of Soviet citizens 
would volunteer to help over¬ 
throw Stalin. Indeed, scores of 
battalions had already been 
formed from ethnic minorities 
on an ad hoc basis by Germany 
formations in the field, and by 
late 1943 the total would 
exceed 400,(XX) men. But these 
dispersed and autonomous 
‘legions’ of Ukrainians, Balts, 
Caucasians and Central 
Asians, attached as auxiliaries 
to German units, were a very 
different matter from the for¬ 
mal recognition that a true 
Great Russian army of Slav 
Utitermensch could make a 
valuable contribution to the 
defeat of the USSR. 

Such a concept was anathe¬ 
ma to Hitler’s racial mania, and 
also clashed with the plans of 
Rosenberg, Minister for the 
Eastern Territories, who envis¬ 
aged the break-up of the USSR 


into its constituent nationali¬ 
ties in a belt of client statelets 
for the containment of the sur¬ 
viving rump of Russia itself. In 
December 1942 an 
Inspectorate of Eastern Troops 
was set up to supervise the for¬ 
mation and training of the pro¬ 
liferating minority units; but 
each was subordinated to a 
German unit; and although an 
officer’s academy was estab¬ 
lished at Mariumpol, 
Lithuania (later Conflans, 
France), the units were never 
assembled into tactical forma¬ 
tions, and were largely posted 
on occupation duties to 
Western and Southern Europe. 

Even if Germany had been 
willing to risk the assembly of 
major formations of ex-Soviet 
prisoners, Vlasov had no inter¬ 
est in these ethnically based 
units. He was a patriotic Great 
Russian, and had no ambitions 
to break up the Russian 
empire. Although prepared, 
within two months of his cap¬ 
ture, to address leaflets to his 
former comrades explaining 
his motives, he steadfastly 
refused to appeal to Red Army 
soldiers to desert: he wanted 
them to revolt, in arms, against 
Stalin’s tyranny. 

Remarkably, Vlasov’s 

integrity seems to have made a 
genuine impression on his 
Nazi captors. A German 
Foreign Ministry memoran¬ 


dum characterised him as not ‘a 
mere seeker after political glory 
and accordingly [he] will never 
become a purchasable hireling 
and will never be willing to lead 
hirelings. His stated objective 
is to fight as Germany’s ally... to 
rid his country of Stalin’s sys¬ 
tem of terror.’ 

Against the powerful oppo¬ 
sition of many in the Nazi 
hierarchy Vlasov’s German 
supporters could do no more 
than secure permission to use 
the general for propaganda 
purposes. In December 1942 
his committee issued the so- 
called ‘Smolensk Manifesto’ 
outlining their aims; and early 
in 1943 the existence of a 
Russian liberation movement 
and its Russian Liberation 
Army (Russkaya Osvoboditel- 
naya Artniya, ROA) was pro¬ 
claimed. Although these 
organisations existed only on 
paper, they created much 
interest among Russian pris¬ 
oners and civilians. The dis¬ 
persed Eastern volunteer units 
began to be referred to as 
‘ROA’, but this was a fiction. 
Although an ostensible head¬ 
quarters was created at 
Dabrendorf, with seven ex- 
Soviet generals and some sev¬ 
enty colonels, it exercised no 
political or tactical authority 
over the dispersed 
Ostbataillonen , and had direct 
control over only one small 






training camp with which to 
take advantage of a wave of 
enthusiastic applications. For 
two years Vlasov was limited to 
the depressing task of fighting 
for the very survival of his 
movement. His personal 
unhappiness was increased by 
news from Russia of the arrest 
and death of his wife. 

The apparent salvation of his 
movement came from an unex¬ 
pected quarter. By the summer 
of 1944 reverses on the Eastern 
Front had fostered growing 
doubts within the SS regarding 
Germany’s Osl policy. Finally 
Himmler himself summoned 
Vlasov, and promised his aid in 
the creation of a liberation 
army. Unfortunately the 
Reichsfuhrer ' had second 
thoughts when told that no less 
than 800,000 Russians had vol¬ 
unteered for service: he eventu¬ 
ally authorised the creation of 
just two divisions. Moreover, 
most of the existing ethnic 
minority units managed, with 
Rosenberg’s assistance, to elude 
Vlasov’s control. Nevertheless, 
Himmler did persuade Hitler 
to allow the aims of the libera¬ 
tion movement to be publicly 
proclaimed in the name of the 
new Committee for the 
Liberation of the Russian 
Peoples (KONR) in Prague on 
14 November 1944. The 
change in Vlasov’s political for¬ 
tunes was once again reflected 
in his personal life, as he 
formed an attachment with a 
young German widow which 
was to result in their marriage 
in April 1945. 

The first KONR division, 
listed by the Germans as 
‘600th Panzergrenadier Div.’, 
was composed largely of the 
highly dubious personnel of 
two recently disbanded SS for¬ 
mations: the 29. and 30. 
Waffen-Grenadier-Division der 
SS — respectively the mur¬ 
derous ‘Kaminski Brigade’, 
butchers of the Warsaw 
Uprising; and ‘Schuma- 
Brigade Siegling’, consisting 
of Byelorussian ‘security bat¬ 
talions’. Formed at 
Munsingen, it left for the front 
on 16 February 1945 — far too 
late for Vlasov’s dream to have 
a chance of fulfillment, and 
two weeks after the Wehrmacht 
officially cast KONR adrift as 
no longer part of the German 


armed forces. The first taste of 
combat came when a light 
armoured detachment went 
into action under Army 
Group Vistula. In March Gen. 
Buniacenko’s 1st KONR Div. 
made an unsuccessful attack 
on a strong Soviet bridgehead 
on the Oder. This was the only 
large-scale employment of the 
Russians; from this point on 
Vlasov and his commanders 
were mainly concerned with 
avoiding the destruction of 
their ‘army’ — now nominally 
50,000 strong, with its own air 
element, but poorly equipped 
and trained — in futile 
attempts to save Germany. 

The 2nd KONR Div., 
formed at Heuberg, was now 
mobilised; and the 1st Div., to 
the exasperation of Field- 
Marshal Schorner, marched 
south from the Oder to link up 
with these compatriots. By 
early May Vlasov was in com¬ 
mand of the KONR’s united 
strength in Bohemia. When 
overtures were received from 
the Czech resistance move¬ 
ment Vlasov was persuaded to 
allow his men to aid the anti- 
Communist uprising in Prague 
on 7 May 1945, in the vain 
hope of ingratiating themselves 
with the Allies, and of winning 
sanctuary from an independent 
Czech government. Vlasov was 
by this time fully aware of the 
likely fate of his army, many of 
whom had grisly crimes to 
answer for; however, he him¬ 
self refused to take an opportu¬ 
nity to escape to Spain. 
Nemisis 

At the cessation of hostilities 
the ROA/KONR surrendered 
to American forces west of 
Prague. It is evident that certain 
US officers were favourable 
impressed by Vlasov; however, 
government policy called for 
the handing over of renegade 
Russians to the Red Army. Few 
managed to escape, and the fate 
of the rest may be imagined. 
Vlasov spurned an opportunity 
to ‘disappear’ from US Army 
custody. He was removed from 
an American convoy by Soviet 
troops and despatched to 
Moscow. On 2 August 1946 
lzvestia announced the execu¬ 
tion by hanging of A.A. Vlasov, 
for treason, espionage, and ter¬ 
rorist activity against the Soviet 
Union. jgj 
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A Regimental History of the 
Covenanting Armies 1639-1651’ by 
Edward M. Furgol; John Donald; 
436 pp; index; £25.00 

With chapters covering each succes¬ 
sive levy of troops, this book sets out to 
encompass all the military units raised 
by or on behalf of the Scots govern¬ 
ment at this period. Within each chap¬ 
ter units are arranged alphabetically in 
Scots fashion by the designation of the 
commanding officer thus Sinclair 
of Murkill’s Foot appears under 
Murkill; but there are some oddities, 
and the use of the bogus county titles 
devised by C.S. Terry in 1917 is posi¬ 
tively unhelpful. The entries vary 
in size and content, with the best m 
atcrial relating to the Army of the 
Solemn League and Covenant of 
1644-47, which is Mr. Furgol’s spe¬ 
ciality. Much of his earlier work was 
concerned with the interplay of mili¬ 
tary and religious affairs and this is 
reflected in the emphasis of many of 
the entries, several of which arc quite 
entertaining. 

Unfortunately, however, the book's 
value as a work of reference is some¬ 
what undermined by errors, some 
apparently hinnng at a lack of back¬ 
ground knowledge, while other state¬ 
ments are contradicted by the sources 
cited: e.g. John Graham, Lord Kilpont 
becomes John Stewart, Lord Kinpont 
— a gentleman otherwise unknown to 
history; Balcarre’s and Barclcy’s regi¬ 
ments of horse are confused; Sir James 
Scott of Rossie becomes Sir James 
Scott of Rosyth; and variant spellings 
of proper names abound. Most inex¬ 
plicably of all, command of the Master 
of Lovat’s Regiment at Dunbar is 
assigned to Sir James Fraser of Brea, 
who is then alleged to have died 
of his wounds shortly after. In fact, 
as the source cited makes plain, Brea 
died the previous December from 
consumption. While the book does 
contain much of interest, such 
errors are disappointing at this high 
price. SAJR 

Aces of the Reich' by Gordon 
Williamson; Arms & Armour 
Press; 219pp; 129 illus.; appen¬ 
dices; £12.95 

One of the trends in military publish¬ 
ing over recent years has been a move 
away from the hardware itself towards 
its operational use and the personal 
experiences of the men in the front 
line. Gordon Williamson's Aces of the 
Reich is an excellent example of the 
latter type of book, including as it does 
over 100 biographies of Third Reich 
personalities who made their mark, 
not in politics or high command, but 
up at ‘the sharp end’. There is thus lit¬ 
tle duplication of Mr. Williamson's 
earlier Knights of the Iron Cross, and 
the entries for the 14 men who do 
appear in both volumes have been sub¬ 
sequently expanded. 

The book is divided into three main 
sections on land, air and sea aces, with 
a preamble briefly describing the high¬ 
er forms of combat decoration, plus 
appendices listing the top aces and 
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most highly decorated men. From 
these it is clear that Mr Williamson has 
plenty of scope left for a sequel. The 
text highlights specific engagements, 
sometimes in vivid detail, making the 
book one to sit down and read for plea¬ 
sure as much as to use as a handy refer¬ 
ence. Much of the information has 
come from surviving aces and their 
families, giving an immediacy to the 
stones not always found in other 
books. The photos — predominantly 
portraits — are unfortunately grouped 
in sections rather than printed along¬ 
side the text (except, strangely, in 
the insignia section), but Mr. 
Williamson is as punctilious as ever in 
pointing out interesting features of 
uniform detail. A good title to add to 
any collection of books on the Third 
Reich and, by today’s standards, rea¬ 
sonably priced. BQ 

Traveller's Guide to the 
Battlefields of the English Civil 
War’ by Martyn Bennett; Webb & 
Bower; 208pp; 23 colour battle 
Maps; £15.95 

This is a colourfully illustrated book 
which will provide anyone with a gen¬ 
eral interest in the English Civil War 
with a valuable guide to the location 
of the major battlefields. The accom¬ 
panying text includes directions to 
the sites of the battles and the 
coloured representations give some 
impression of the battles themselves. 
The work also includes a useful 
appendix which gives details of the 
location, contents and opening times 
of museums and other sites of interest 
in the country. 

As a Travellers Guide this is a worth¬ 
while book; but it will not replace seri¬ 
ous studies of the Civil War because of 
the errors of detail which it includes. 
The worst of these can be found in the 
opening section describing soldiers’ 
uniform and equipment. Here the 
author perpetuates a number of the 
hoarier myths of the Civil War. 
such as the suggestion that dragoons 
(mounted infantry) were equipped in 
the same manner as cavalry troopers, 
and manages to invent others. The 
most amusing of these is the sugges¬ 
tion that pikemen worse short butf- 
coats made from imported buffalo 
leather from America, while in fact 
pikemen did not wear buff-coats, and 
the buff-coats which were worn by 
cavalry troopers were not made of 
American buffalo leather but local ox¬ 
hide. 

Descriptions of the battles them¬ 
selves are necessarily brief; again, the 
mam weakness here lies in simple 
errors of detail, examples being the 
addition of a ninth infantry regiment 
to the description of the New Model 
Army's order of Battle at Nascby 
(there were only eight), and the rever¬ 
sal of the totals of cavalry and infantry 
in Lord Byron’s Royalist Army at 
the Battle of Nantwich. To summarise, 
a useful guide for the casual visitor 
to military sites, but one whose 
source material must be used with 
caution. KABR 
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‘Ground War — Vietnam: Vol. 1, 
1945-1965’ by Jim Mesko; 
Squadron Signal Publications, 
available in UK through Osprey 
Publishing; 64pp; 143 b/w illus.. 2 
maps; 8pp col. a/w; p/bk, £8.99 
This is presumably the first in a series 
oflargc-format paperbacks, with a fair¬ 
ly substantial text giving a concise 
summary of campaign history backed 
up by numerous black and white pho¬ 
tos from government sources; and 
pages of colour artwork mostly devot¬ 
ed to uniformed figures, with a few 
showing aircraft, armour and artillery. 
The text is straightforward. The pho¬ 
tos do not include very many which 
have not been seen before, some of 
them many times; and captions are vir¬ 
tually innocent of any identification or 
discussion of the uniforms and per¬ 
sonal equipment illustrated, which is 
puzzling. Even more extraordinary is 
the paucity of such information in the 
captions to the colour figures, which 
renders them of little use to the hobby¬ 
ist. The bylines are 'colour by Don 
Greer, illustrated by Alan Welch’, 
which suggests that the former is 
responsible for the artwork and the lat¬ 
ter for the photo research. This 
reviewer is a long-time fan of Mr. 
Greer’s superb aviation art in the 
Squadron Signal series over many 
years; sadly, his figure work is not up to 
the same very high standard. 

The first half of the book, and four 
colour pages, are devoted to the 
French war in Indochina, 1945-54. 
The colour plates are taken from pho¬ 
tos, and suggest to this reviewer that 
the artist was denied any kind of sup¬ 
porting information on French uni¬ 
forms and kit. (See ‘MI’ Nos. 18, 20, 
23, 27 for relevant information.) The 
latter part, dealing with early US 
involvement, is more confident, and if 
read in conjunction with other illus¬ 
trated sources on uniforms and kit 
might be useful. Overall, however, this 
is a disappointment for hobbyists. 
There are enough good, specific refer¬ 
ence sources available these days for 
the captions to have been a great deal 
more informative; even at this very 
reasonable price the reader has a right 
to expect less of the hard work to be left 
up to him. JS 

‘Goodbye Transylvania’ by S. H. 
Landau; Breedon Books, 45 Friar 
Gate, Derby DEI IDA, UK (1985); 
176 pp.; 1 map, 25 b/w illus.; £4.95 

This is a unique and fascinating book, 
which merits attention even though it 
is hardly ‘hot from the presses’. The 
author was bom in Kronstadt, part of 
the ethnic German enclave in 
Transylvania — a region which was 
part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
at the beginning of the century but 
which had been handed over to 
Romania after World War I. Faced by 
the prospect of conscription into the 
Romanian army in World War II, the 
author volunteered for the Waffen-SS. 

Goodbye Transylvania follows his 
fortunes on the Russian Front, in the 
Battle of the Bulge and in Germany. 
Whatever charges are levelled against 


the Waffen-SS, no one can say that 
Landau chose a soft option. After 
undergoing harsh training he fought 
through bitter winters and long sum¬ 
mer battles on the Eastern Front, and 
was promoted to NCO rank. He was 
finally captured by the Russians in the 
vicious street fighting in Berlin in 
April 1945. Remarkably, he was able to 
evade long term imprisonment, and 
made his way to the West. 

The book gives readers a rare insid¬ 
er’s view of the ranks of the Waffen-SS 
— why young men volunteered, and 
what kept even section-strength units 
together in desperate situations. 
Spiced with soldiers’ slang and scat¬ 
tered with a mix of European lan¬ 
guages, it is at times a shocking, at 
other times a sentimental, but always a 
worthwhile account. EWWF 

‘SEALS: UDT/SEAL Operations 
in Vietnam’ by T. J. Bosiljevac; 
Greenhill Books; 256pp; 41 b/w 
illus., 6 maps; £17.95 

The Freedom of Information Act has 
allowed a number of books about mil¬ 
itary operations in Vietnam to be writ¬ 
ten; and this thorough and detailed 
example offers many extraordinary 
reports of small unit actions in remote 
and inhospitable parts of that country. 
If a reader can ‘think himself into’ the 
situations described, he will appreciate 
the courage and skills of the US Navy 
special forces; if he is less well 
infomicd, the rather dry style will give 
little idea of the challenging nature of 
these operations. 

The SEALs were described to this 
reviewer by a former USSF officer as 
the toughest special forces in Vietnam, 
and this docs not mean that they were 
braggarts. True to a tradition dating 
back to World War II underwater 
demolinon and beach reconnaissance 
teams, they had not only a high stan¬ 
dard of swimming and small boat 
skills, but also patrolled ashore, and set 
up small but deadly ambushes. Man 
for man the SEALs were one of the 
most effective units in Vietnam, and 
remain a good mode! for COIN oper¬ 
ations in the future. This is a valuable 
addition to any Vietnam library; but 
readers looking for a melodramatic 
‘military thriller’ should look else¬ 
where. 

EWWF 

‘Eighteenth Century Military 
Notes & Queries'; Partizan Press; 
36pp.; £1.50 or £6.95 for 5-issue sub¬ 
scription. 

This new magazine is modelled on the 
successful 'English Civil War Notes & 
Queries’ which has been running for 
several years. Unlike many such publi¬ 
cations which rely on readers to pro¬ 
vide their material. 'ECW N&Q' has 
survived due to its high academic stan¬ 
dards and enthusiastic readership. The 
new venture has started well with a 
range of articles covering the period 
1660 to 1799. Such ventures deserve 
support, for they provide a starting 
point for up-and-coming writers, and 
uncover important original material 
which budget-restricted professional 


historians no longer have the time to 
seek out. JPT 

Osprey Men-at-Arrns series, all 
48pp, c.40 h/w illus., 8pp col. illus.; 
p/bk. £5.50 

Osprey Elite series, all 64pp, c.50 
b/w illus., 12pp col. illus.; p/bk, 
£6.50 

Recent publications: November 
1990: 

MAA 226 ‘The American War 1812- 
14’ by Philip Katcher, plates Bryan 
Fosten. The first point to make is that 
this is the same book as originally pub¬ 
lished in 1974 and retrospectively 
numbered ‘36’ in the series — we feel 
this should have been made clear by 
titling it 'Revised Edition’ in the style 
previously followed. The new clement 
is very well worth having, in fact: eight 
excellent new colour plates with many 
interesting subjects. The plate com¬ 
mentaries are brief and give little uni¬ 
form information; but for the plates 
alone this is a welcome revision. 

MAA 227 ‘Napoleon’s Sea Soldiers’ 
by Rene Chartrand, plates Francis 
Back. This is a genuine novelty, full of 
gtxxl new information and most 
attractively illustrated. It covers the 
organisation of the French Navy’s 
crews and their uniforms and equip¬ 
ment both at sea and, increasingly, 
when formed into shore units of 
infantry, artillery, engineers, etc.; and 
includes such arcana as ouvriers, coast 
guards, naval administrative person¬ 
nel, medical staff, etc. Covering the 
whole period from the 1790s to 1815, 
this is a first class reference on a hard- 
to-find subject, and highly recom¬ 
mended. 


MAA 228 ‘American Woodland 
Indians' by Michael G. Johnson, 
plates Richard Hook. Mr Hook’s 
previous Indian titles on the Plains 
tribes and Apache were very attractive; 
this book is better than cither—a real¬ 
ly dazzling piece of work. The scope is 
the Eastern woodland tribal groups 
from the late 16th to the mid-19th 
century: the period of white settle¬ 
ment, and Indian involvement in the 
white man's wars, and thus of central 
interest to historians of the French- 
Indian, Revolutionary and 1812-14 
wars in the region. Mr. Johnson’s very 
detailed text gives a great deal of schol¬ 
arly information on cultural and lan¬ 
guage groupings; main campaigns; 
methods of warfare; life and culture; 
technology, dress and art. The 
monochrome illustrations include 
many excellent photos of surviving 
artefacts, reconstructed dwellings, rare 
period paintings and drawings, and 
tribal decorative arts. The painting, 
quillwork and embroidery of the cos¬ 
tumes in Mr. Hook’s plates are amaz¬ 
ing, and the scenes include warriors, 
chieftains, women, children, and reli¬ 
gious figures in blazing profusion. The 
modelling possibilities should chal¬ 
lenge the most skilled hands. Highly 
recommended. 

MAA 229 ‘Luftwaffe Field 
Divisions 1941-45’ by Kevin 
Conley Ruffner, plates Ron 
Volstad. An early MAA title, Luftwaffe 
Airborne & Field Units, retro-numbered 
‘22’, covered this subject inadequately. 
The airborne branch has long since 
been covered in its own thorough 
MAA 139, so it is welcome to sec this 
new and interesting study of the LFDs 
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Colour spreads from two Osprey 
Men-at-Arms lilies reviewed here: 
Riehard Hook's remarkable work in 
American Woodland Indians', 
showing 16th-18th century subjects; 
and Bryan Foslen’s clean, attractive 
new work for the republished title 
“IkeAmerican War 1812-14’. 


— in much greater and more specific 
depth, and well illustrated. Mr. 
Volstad's plates are as meticulous as 
usual, with a broad range of clothing 
both specific to the LFDs and of gener¬ 
al issue. Many of the photos are from 
private collections. We particularly like 
the combination of skull-collared 


Fliegerbluse and camouflage jacket for 
assault gun crews; and for sheer odd¬ 
ness a Luftwaffe bicycle-mounted 
Jager unit wearing cavalry Waffenforbe 
in 1 Lily must take the biscuit. Another 
good reference on a neglected subject: 
recommended. 

MAA 230 The US Army 1890-1920’ 
by Philip Katcher, plates Jeffrey 
Burn. Again, beware — this is simply 
the old MAA 82 from 1978 with new 
colour plates. These arc much superi¬ 
or to the originals, and worth having. 
The book is useful for its concise sum¬ 
mary of operations, its quoted uniform 
regulations, and its 'orbat' of the ABF 
1917-18 in particular. 


January' 1991: 

Elite 31 ‘British Forces in 
Zululand 1879’ by Ian Knight, 
plates Richard Scollins. Avery brief 
summary of the war is followed by a 
detailed breakdown of all units and 
uniforms, organised under Infantry. 
Cavalry, Artillery, Departmental 
Corps, Naval Brigades, Volunteers & 
Irregulars, and African Troops. There 
are useful ‘orbats"; a good selection of 
photos includes portraits, museum 
exhibits, contemporary diagrammatic 
drawings of wagons, artillery pieces. 
Gatlings; and groups taken at the time. 
Predictably, Mr. Scollins’ plates are 
lively action scenes, and die available 
space allows a lot of useful detail on 


often neglected subjects. Details of 
such items as mcalie bags, biscuit 
boxes, ammo boxes, and rocket 
troughs will be welcomed by mod¬ 
ellers. A solid reference on a perennial¬ 
ly popular subject: recommended. 

Elite 33 'South-East Asian Special 
Forces' by Kenneth Conboy, plates 
Simon McCouaig. This crammed 
text lists the brief histories and organi¬ 
sation of all kinds of special forces 
units in South Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos, Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, 
Socialist Republic of Vietnam, and 
Burma. The photos are of variable 
quality, but often interesting, the same 
can be said of the colour plates, which 
show an extraordinary range of ser¬ 
vice-specific camouflage clothing and 
insignia, but are sometimes rather 
stylised in appearance. There is a great 
deal of information here, much of it 
new to us, and the book is a valuable 
addition to the reference collection of 
anyone interested cither in this 
always-turbulent region or in special 
forces generally. The strongest chap¬ 
ters are on Indonesia and the 
Philippines, with their extraordinary 
proliferation of elite units, whose title- 
changes over the years are clearly sort¬ 
ed out. JS 

‘Monuments Of War: How to read 
a war memorial' by Colin 
McIntyre; Robert Hale; 224 pp; 37 
illus.; index; biblio.; £18.95 
Members of the Western Front 
Association will know Colin McIntyre 
as the Association’s Press and Publicity 
Officer. A journalist of many years’ 
experience, his ability and profession¬ 
alism are well displayed in this excel¬ 
lent book. 

McIntyre says that ‘the book’s one 
and only aim is to help people make up 
their own minds about war and society 
based on a neglected primary source’, 
and in this he succeeds brilliantly. In 
fact I cannot remember readinga book 
on this topic which I found more 
rewarding or useful. The text is clear 
and readable, both in terms of subject 
matter and the way it lies on the page, 
and the six page bibliography is a 
delight. One small criticism is that the 
index could have been more compre¬ 
hensive. 

What I found particularly irre¬ 
sistible was that the author has dared to 
reproduce (using several pages where 
necessary to illustrate a point), the 
ennre content of certain memorials: 
lists of names, ranks, numbers, regi¬ 
ments, and the wording of the dedica¬ 
tions. As one reads, for example, on the 
memorial at Beaconsfield, the names 
of the three Dales, the four Rolfes, the 
three Westons, and the six Childs, one 
is forcefully reminded of the over¬ 
whelming sense of personal loss in 
communities that were devastated by 
the death of so many sons in the First 
World War. 

Indeed, McIntyre analyses the rea¬ 
son why we have war memorials at all 
as the debt paid by the living to the 
dead, ‘as a catharsis, a means of purging 
that guilt of the survivor’ We should 
all be grateful that these monuments 
exist today as a guide and a help to bio¬ 
graphical research. JSS 
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TRADE DIRECTORY 



TOY STYL 
METAL &PLA 
SOLDIERS 

Please send £3.95 or $10 
(cash overseas, please) for a 
copy of our colour catalogue 

Dept. Ml Latimer House, 
Castle Street. Mere 
Witts. UK 8A126JE 
Tel: (0747) 860954 


MODEL-TIME 

6. St George’s Walk 
Croydon. Surrey CRO 1YG 
Tel: 081 688 6253 
Established since 1966 
Open Mon to Sat 9.15 to 17.30 
Specialists in military kits and figures. 
Mail order welcome - Major credit cards 
accepted. 

For lists (please state interest) send sae 
(or IRC if abroad) 


THE MODEL SHOP 
WORLDS FIFtST-EST. 1924 
18 Blenheim Street 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE1 4AZ 
Telephone 091-2322016 
Open Monday-Saturday 9.30-5.30 


FACT & FANTASY MODELS 

Tet: (0283) 550421 
44 Bretby Road (24 hr answerphone) 
Newhall, Nr. Swadlincote, Derbys. 

Open: Mon-Sat 9.30-5.30 
Mail order 


The West Country’s 
Specialist in Collectors’ 
Model Soldiers. 
MODELKITS 

16 Henilford, Yeovil, 
Somerset BA20 ITE 
Tel: (0935) 76539 


EAGLE MINIATURES 

Napoleonic 25mm & 15mm figures, from 
the Revolution to Waterloo, Brilish. 
French, Austrian, Russian, Spanish, Prus¬ 
sian and new American Civil War 25mm 
figures. Figures designed and produced to 
order. 

‘‘Wad Acre", Devil’s Elbow, 
Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire. 
GL69AJ Tel: #453 *3 5782 


D. F. GRIEVE MODELS 

CLASSIC 100 SERIES... 

CL/7 Private. Grenadier Co., 1st 
Regt. of Foot Guards, c. 1751. 

All the above figures are priced 
£16.50 each inc. P&P UK. 
Overseas add 30%. 

Available directly by post from: 

0. F, Grieve Models, "St. Andrews", Westwood 
Rood, Betshem, Near 
Gravesend, Kent 0A13 8LZ. 


HORNET MODELS 

New releases for March 
BH9 British 8th Army 
BH11 British Paratrooper 
£4.25 each inc. p&p 

PO Box 64, Rochester 
Kent ME1 3JR 


WE BUY BOOKS 

TURN YOUR SURPLUS BOOKS INTO CASH 

We are very keen buyers of mrtrtary books: Military 
history, all periods. Uniforms + insignia 
Small arms, edged weapons etc 
AFV + Vehicles, 

Al Osprey and Allmark titles 
Wargaming and modelling 

KEEGAN'S BOOKSHOP 
Merchant's Place, Friar Street. 
Reading Tel: 0734 587253 


SEAFARER BOOKS 
AND CRAFTS 

18 Riverside Market, 
Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire 
SA61 2AN 

Stock Military. Aviation and 
Nautical Books, new and secondhand 
Send S.A.E, fior mail list or 
Telephone (0437) 768359 


MEMORABILIA 



Castles and 
Fortifications 

New and unusual books, including 
imports, on fortifications and siege 
warfare of all ages. 

For a free list of books available, write to 

Department 1. Beaufort Publishing Ltd, 

PO Box 22, Lipbook. Hants GUM 7PJ 


MODI I PAINTING 
SI R\ l( I S 


RICHARD KERNICK 

FREELANCE FIGURE PAINTER 
Top Quality Work from 15mm to 120mm. All 
Subjects Painted Including Military, Science 
Fiction and Fantasy to Collectors Standards. 
Winner of Citadel Miniatures Golden Demon 
Awards for Two Years Running. 

Send S.A.E. for Details and Photographs. 
"Rowanskk" Wrecdesham Rond 
FARNHAM Surrey GU184PS Tel: (0252) 733255 


T'HI ISIIINCi 


THE BOOKSHELF 

No. 3 Town Arms Passage, 
Bodmin, Cornwall. 

Tel: (0208) 52596 
Open 9 am-5.30 pm Mon-Sat 
Access accepted 


KENT SALES 

Sales olgood quality edged weapons, long 
guns, pistols, badges, medals and assorted 
militana. etc. 

Arms & Armour and 
Militaria, Edge Weapons, 

Medals, Guns. 

Specialists in 3rd 
Reich Memorabilia. 

CATALOGUES £3.00 Of sample copy 
By subscription 

United Kingdom and Eire £25 per annum 
Europe £30 per annum by air 
Rest of the World 1st class by air £40 

KENT SALES, "Gifford*". Holmeadala 
Road, South Daranth. Kent DA4 9AF 
Telephone: 0322 8S49t9 


JEREMY TENNISWOOD 

For all forms of MILITARIA including 
COMMONWEALTH & FOREIGN 
MEDALS: MEDAL RIBBONS: CAP 
BADGES and MILITARY BUTTONS 
Oept B. 28 GORDON ROAD, ALDERSHOT 
HAMPSHIRE, GREAT BRITAIN, GU111ND 
Tel: (0252) 319791 Fax: (0252) 342339 


JEREMY TENNISWOOD 

For all COLLECTORS WEAPONS 

including FIREARMS: DEACTI¬ 
VATED WEAPONS: SWORDS and 
BAYONETS. 

Oept A. 28 GORDON ROAO, ALDERSHOT 

HAMPSHIRE, GREAT BRITAIN. GU111ND 
Tel: (0252) 319791 Fax: (0252) 342339 


Ken Trotman Ltd 

New & Antiquarian books on: 

• Military History from American times to 
the Boer War (Napoleonics a speciality) 

• History of Weaponry 

• The W orld Wars & post-1945 

Visitors by appointment. Regular 
catalogues issued 

Unit 11,135 Dillon Walk, Cambridge CBS 8QD 
Telephone: 0223-211030 


GRANTA STAMP & COIN SHOP 
STOCKS OF POSTCARDS, MILITARIA 
CIGARETTE CARDS, ROMAN & WORLD 
COINS. 

WE BUY & SELL 

10.30-4.30 MONDAY-SATURDAY 
28 MAGDALENE STREET, CAMBRIDGE 
TEI, (0223)315044 

(OPPOSITE MAGDALENE COLLEGE) 


Enquiries regarding Advertisements in the 
Military Illustrated Trade Directory should 
be addressed to: 

RMG MEDIA 
CROMWELL COURT 
NEW ROAD 
ST IVES 

CAMBS. PE17 4BG 


Advertisements in the Trade Directory are priced 
at £12.50 per month (minimum 3 months at £37.50 + VAT). 
Copy should be supplied with order together with pre-payment 
to the address below. 


or you may enquire by telephone to: 


0480-496130 
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Men of a Milan section, 1st Bn., 
Royal Green Jackets, serving 
under command of 1st Bn., 
Staffordshire Regt. in the Saudi 
desert. Note desert combat suit 
with 7th Armd. Bde. patch on right 
sleeve only, green and black 
shrmagh; and commercially- 
produced SASS covert operations 
veaf, a popular item among the 
RGJ since a batch were ordered for 
training in Canada. It has two 
pairs of pouches on the chest, two 
pairs at the waist, waterbottle 
pouches each side, and an integral 
rear pack/pouch. 

(Photo: Will Fowler) 


















